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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 


THE ORDER OF PATROLS OI : HUSBANDRY 
(“THE GRANGE"}. 


I. — QRIGLX AXD EARLY HISTORY 
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IXTKODUCTIOX. 

The Order of Patrons ot Husbandry, popularly called the Grange, the 
most influential farmers’ association in the United States, teas founded 111 
and has been in existence therefore for nearly fifty years. ^ 

It has had what is in many ways a remarkable history, hounded by 
« >»ui!l number of Government clerks m Washington .D.C, the g exae net 
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ed an extraordinary popularity almost immediately, and reached the ] ; -.-icr)-,t 
of its power at the end of 1S7-I and the beginning of 1875* Soon aftei 
it began to decline — or rather to collapse, and its fortunes reared a 
very low ebb about 1880. 

' Since then it has made slow but steady progress in number - and 
in influence, and at the present time is probably really stronger ihan 
it has ever been in the past. It has survived unexpected prosperity and 
sudden adversity, both undeserved, and has conserved unimpaired In ih t 
present day the "ideals and aims of its founders. This in itself is a remark- 
able tribute to the acumen of the men who laid the foundations of the Order, 
and to the usefulness of its work. The Grange in its time has played 
many parts, for some of which we now know it was ill-suited. Tlu* men 
who direct’ it have learnt much in the hard school of experience and 
are content to guide the Order upon safe and conservative lines, working 
for the social and economic betterment of the farmer and, above all. for 
his intellectual and spiritual advancement. 

We propose in this pajier to trace the history' of the Order from :U 
inception down to the year 1S80. It will be necessary, however, to exam- 
ine first under what conditions the movement in favour of organisation 
among the farmers arose, and we shall direct our attention, therefore, to 
the economic situation of the United States, and in particular, to the 
position of the farming classes, in the years following the close of the 
Civil War. 


§ 1. Agricultural discontent and the movement in favour 
of organisation. 


The period from the close of the Civil War in 1865 to the year 1880 wa> 
one of widespread agricultural disecntent, due to causes some of which wem 
general and affected (to some extent at least) all the different classes in the 
country. and some of which affected only the farmers. Among the multi 
plicitv of causes which contributed to the discontent, undoubtedly tilt- 
fundamental cause was the fact that agriculture at the time was threaten- 
ing soon to become an unremunerative occupation, hollowing the c 
of & the war there was a sudden expansion in every direction. I11 agricul- 
ture there was an enormous extension of the area of cultivated lain., j 
great increase of population in the frontier farming States, — Mimics- h'. 
Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska, and a corresponding increase in agricult- 
ural production. The sudden increase in the area of land under farms*;* 
due principally to the throwing open of the public lands to settk-iiMK. 
The Homestead Act, passed in 1862, made it possible for each head 0 
a familv to obtain a holding on the public domain. In the same year a jd ^ 
of nearh ten million acres of land was made to the States for agnndtnr^ 
colleges; and much of this land was sold to settlers at merely wim* 
prices ; and in the period of which wc are speaking huge grants o 
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vvc-ri- made also to the railwav eomnaniV< , . 

t0 disp ° SC f ° f the la ” d to ** a f whatevt-r price £* 

XUl acreage of improved farm land in the Tinted ^t-L in / 
..^between i860 and l8 ;o and 4 o per cent. Z 

the .North Central Division (i, the increase in the first decennial v Jo 

« 1)61 ce . nt ■ m the secom1 ’ 74 P« cent. In the Western Divii , (" ) 
the corresponding increases were 1 19 p er cent, and 9 > lJt . r cem ‘ 

The increase in the area of land under cultivation would alone have 
led * a ^ eatly lft ? reased agricultural produce : but this wa< 

„ot all . Ihe period was one of great inventions in agricultural machinery 
all( t of great improvements in technical methods ; and the net result wa< 
a„ uiormous increase in the production of the agricultural Naples - -corn 
wheat, and cotton and a corresponding fall in tlicir prices. In i«m> wheat 
sold at an average price of 81.52 a bushel : in 1870 it sold at 94 cents, and 
m 1SS0 at 95 cents. Xor were these years exceptional, for in 1 8(19 the aver- 
age P rioe was oriy 77 cents a bushel, and it was only one cent higher in 
In i866, cotton fetched an average price ol S 07.54 a bale In 
18-0, the price had fallen to 867.25, and it continued to fall almost conti- 
nuously till 1878, when a bale, of cotton sold, on an average, for only S41 40 

The net position was this : that while between 18O5 and 1880 there 
took place an enormous increase in the number of arsons engaged in 
agriculture and in the amount of capital invested in the industry, yet the 
total receipts for agricultural produce increased, year 1>\ rear, but little 
(if at: all) in the same period. 

And this, we must remember, was but one of the causes of the discon- 
tent among the farmers. The power of the railways, the “monopoly" 
enjoyed by manufacturers and dealers, the disturbed state of the currency, 
the high tariff and heavy taxation — all these were, grievances which the 
farmers felt to be peculiarly their own. 

Their complaints were perhaps loudest against the railway companies, 
and certainly in the popular mind the Grange is always associated with the 
first agitation in favour of Government regulation of railways. It must be 
admitted that the farmers, and the public generally, had substantial grounds 
’"t complaint, although the real nature of the case against the railway's 
' v as at the time not very clearly understood. 

The farmers, in tin* first place, had contributed in no small measure to 
die building of the railways, both by subscribing capital directly and by 
voting in favour of municipal and State loans and grants of land to the 
companies. They looked to the companies, therefore, to provide them not 
ni *dy with a cheap and rapid means of transport, but with dividends in addi- 
tion and they felt that in respect to both of these legitimate expectations 
they had been unfairly treated. .Many of the railways never reached the 
dividend-paving stage, and the farmers were left with a huge amount of 

n ohh,, T minimi, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Mimusot;;, Iowa. Missouri. Dakota, 
and Kansas. 

Montana, Colorado, Arizen.;. Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oiusm ami California 
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worthless stock on their hands, and were saddled besides with addm. .; ia l 
taxation to meet the loans which the States and townships had madi- to 

thfi \v”h a regard to the service rendered by the railways, the i?n mu, 
asserted that the rates charged were unreasonably high, that there -us 
unfair discrimination both between persons and between places, and taut 
ree competition was eliminated by the fact that the companies ent,,,,! 
into agreements to maintain rates at competing points, fhey complanad, 
too that the companies exercised an undue and wholly undesirable into™* 
noon legislators, State and county officers, and other persons m a uthonty. 
Bv distributing free passes over the lines to these persons, and to others 
whose' hostility it was advisable to avoid, the companies succeeded m meat- 
ing in influential circles an attitude favourable to themselves, and were 
thus generally able to obtain any concessions they desired. In mam eases 
undoubtedly,' thev secured the goodwill of influential persons by even more 
direct means, and nothing was more calculated to incense the armers 
than the idea that a small group of railway presidents and pohtica bosses 
had absolute power to fix rates over a huge territory . It was useless lor 
he railway directors to point to the small dividends that then Urns 
were earning. The farmers were convinced that the stock was watered 
" every ca*. and probably in the majority of cases they were light. 
RaUrravs in hesc early days were constantly passing into and <u t 
the hands of the receiver, merging with other hues or being trans.e ed 
from one group of “interests" to another, in such a way as to g,v 
unlimited opportunities for manipulating the stock. A line which p.>*d 
through all or most of these vicissitudes, emerged as reorganised and it 
was e ? crv frequently found that that part of the capital which the tamers 
has subscribed had disappeared entirely during the process of aorg.ni 

^“"The farmers’ complaints against .he dealers and manufacturers relat- 
ed to the question of prices and credit. New machinery was b 
vented and new methods of farming were coming into use RieMaim^ 
had absolute need of the new machines, and of commercial fertilize > ‘ 
other material for his farm. Farm supplies were generally sold through 
and on credit, and the farmers complained that the interest charged lor tV 
credit afforded was exorbitant, that the agents made huge pro - * ^ 

thehwork was " miproduetive " -the formers were, nchned obeheu « 

the term applied to all work except farming, anc . 1(>iu .. d t h, 

urers, protected by patents, enjoyed a legal monopoh audita 

thev sometimes overstated their case, there were a great ma ri . 
connected with patent rights and then 

succeeded in foisting a huge amount of uvutWess mat 1 

ers while the latter as a class were as forme s after the found 

machinery of an v kind. Moreover, tlic fact that the . ’ L,.. re . n b4S 

athin of the Grange were able by collect.ve barga.mng to secua 
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(the grange) 


Dial reductions, amounting often to from 25 to so 1)er PM1 t i„ n 

of “ d Tf“ ,,f an kmds ' * * £ 

ruling pfices had previously been unfairly hi-h 

The disturbed state of the currency and the high taxation, both of 
„. hl cl, were legacies from the war, were fruitful causes of discontent thtrmeU 
ont every Class in the country, though the farmers were inclined to 
!hi „k that they suffered more than other classes. In so f ar a< tUev ‘ „ 
Urge borrowers, the currency changes did affect them in a special decree 
During the period of which we are speaking the paper cuncm-v' 
measured m terms of gold, was rapidly appreciating, and this had the 
eject of -increasing the burden of debt upon the farmers. Debts incurred in 
heavily depreciated paper currency had to be repaid in currency of erc rtlv 
increased value (1). ' 5 1 ■ 

With respect to the burden of taxation the farmers were- in much the 
fame position as other classes in the conniriitv, though in the case of State 
and local taxes, which were practically all direct taxes on real and personal 
property, the farmers thought that while their property, being clearly in 
fight, was invariabh taxed at its full value, much personal property 
in the possession of corporations and private individuals in towns escaped 
taxation altogether. National taxation was levied principally bv heavy 
duties on imported goods, and the high tariff (imposed first as a war measure 
bat continued after the war to protect America’s infant industries) 
obliged the farmers to pay enhanced prices for manufactured articles, 
while it offered them no compensation in the form of higher prices for agri- 
cultural products. Year after year the supply ot such products exceeded the 
demand, and the prices which the farmer received were determined by the 
price which the surplus would fetch when thrown upon the world's markets. 

We have seen, so far. that at the close of the Civil War the American 
farmer was throughly dissatisfied with his economic position and prospects, 
fe was at least equally dissatisfied with his political and social position, and 
:omplained loudly that he was not fairly represented either in Congress or 
n the State legislatures. During the war, the mercantile and inanufac- 
:uring classes of the North had gained upon and passed in political import* 
nice the agricultural classes, represented by the Southern planters. The 
Miners felt the loss of their position the more because the planter class 


1 1 Tile average annual value iin tiolill ofSi"-> currency from the susiK.ii.-iim of specie 
yviiKTitr in iSfi-, to resumption in iS;s was as follows : 


~e.il year 

Value 

Fiscal year 

Value 


S 


s 

1863 . 

72.0 

lS;i 

8S.7 

1S64 

64.0 

I!>72 

• 8O.4 

I.SOj 

49-5 

1573 


1 866 . 

71.2 

1S74 

. . $9.3 

1867 . 

70.0 ' 

1S73 

, . SS.4 

1S68 . 

7 1 -5 

1S76 

. . 8 ~.8 

1 869 . 

-2.7 

1877 

92.7 

1870 . 

Sr. 1 

1S7S 

• • 97-5 
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had been conspicuous for the ability of its members and for the invent 

wielded just before the war. t 

There can be no doubt but that the farmers resented keenly %:v di ln . 
hushed political and social prestige. They knew that they outmnni**,, 
anv other class in the comunity . and yet felt that they were being torau 
a position of inferiority. Their weakness, they concluded, lay in the hu t that 
thev were unorganised, and a widespread movement arose in l.unu „[ 
organisation. There had been signs of the movement even before the war and 
a banners’ Convention held at Ccnttalia, Illinois, in 185S, may be said tu 
mark its beginning. The resolutions passed at that convention indicate that 
in iSsS agricultural discontent was already making itself felt and .hat the 
causes were rnainlv economic. Resolutions were passed declaring that 
crises were the result of the operations of middlemen and speculators, and 
demanding that direct relations be established between producer ami con- 
sinner The Centralia convention was the first oi a series of such mira- 
tions. ' others were held at Bloomington, 111 , in 1869. at W ashington D C 
in 187’ at Springfield, 111 . and Chicago in 187.;. Meanwhile, however, the 
Grange had been founded, and we shall see how the farmers asp, rat,® 
became centred in this remarkable organisation. 


The origin op the grange. 


The Grange was founded as a secret fraternal order in December. 1S6;, 
in Washington D. C..bv Oliver Hudson Kelley who was at the tune a den 
in the Government service. Early 111 1S66. upon the request of tile 1 m e 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, Kelley made a tour through the boutkin 
slates for the puris.se of collecting information as to their agricult.ua 
,„s and drawing up a report thereon. He was a man ot quick : 
ready svmpathvand of fertile imagination, and the sight ot the 
; 'the neglected fields, and all the devastation caused In the w ax adett 
him keenlt' So. too, did tlic discontent and bitterness of spirit pinch b e 
fouiicTamnng the farmers, and during the tour itself ^ewvd 0^ 
of 0 fraternal organisation for the men and women directly mtcre.Wt 
cultivating the soil, which should unite North and South m building up tl * 
fortiuics of agriculture, the industry upon which the progicss ot in 

so largely depended. . , ,. ., w hiie 

Kellev was a Mason, and he immediately commuoated bs ul .c 

collaboration with four other men, - WUliam SpdeKjolMR. 

Francis M. Me Dowell and the Rev. A. B. Uosh - c aborted ; _ . . 
framed a constitution, compiled a ritual ancl fiiiaUy brou hL tl ^ . ^ 
ation into being by constituting themselves the National 
Patrons of Husbandry" , wit h O. H. Kelley, who was the mo vmg spirit 
out. as Secretary. The blunders, in (act 

controlling bodv, and Kelley, who seems to have been endowed ' 
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caergy and inexhaustible powers of resource, uuilertook the t-,a- „f 
creating an organisation for the central horlv to control * 1 k * 

Tiift constitution of the Order nrovidfvl W Or, / 

i„ a tc and State " Granges. " It bad fct „ , ‘“T"" 01 

11 , • j • ,, ® , aa Tlrst beciJ proposed to call the indi 

vidnal organisations Lodges,” hut fortunately the divtiuc « 
wbieh has become so well known was ultimately' selected b' ich sn t , H 
, nat e Grange was to consist of at least nine men and four ^on^d 
jitcen subordinate Granges in any State might apply for the onpmisati 
0 f a btate Grange. " h luun 

The Order was to be a secret one, and the founders compiled an elabor- 
ate rltuaI ^ Ch lU lts fl " al t0 * m ’ ~ ™»t completed until the National 

Grange had been m existence for some years, - provided for the constitution 
oi seven degrees of which the first four could he conferred bvthe Subordinate 
Granges, the tifth was to be conferred by the State Granges, and the two high - 
e$t by the National Grange. These are the degrees still recognised and con- 
ferred. When the Grange was at the height oi its popularity there a 
strong movement among the members for the abolition of the higher degrees, 
but the only result was that these degrees were rendered somewhat less ex- 
clusive. The four subordinate degrees for men are distinguished as : Lab- 
ourer, Cultivator, Harvester and Husbandman ; and the corresponding 
degrees for women as : Maid, Shepherdess, Gleaner and Matron. The 
wtb degree is " Pomona " ; the sixth, “ Flora ” ; and the seventh (the high- 
e?t,i Demctcr ur Ceres lhc filth degree is conferred bv the State 
Granges upon the “ .Masters ” of Subordinate Granges, and their wives if 
Matrons. The sixth degree is conferred by the Xational Grange upon the 
Masters of State Granges. Members oi the sixth degree constitute the 
Xational Council, and a member who has served for one year upon the 
Xational Council is entitled to take the seventh degree and become a 
member of the Senate of the Order. 

The fact that the Order is a secret one stems to have no particular 
significance. One well-informed writer ( j ) w ho is a member ol the Grange 
jays that the Order is secret mainly in tlic sense that it has a secret ritual, 
! r *t guarded with much care, and passwords changed at regular intervals, 
i further, he explains that, there is an “economic reason ’ for the ritual. 
Hie members pay small dues upon initiation into each degree, and this is 
practically the only means of securing an income to meet expenses. The dues 

trifling, but they arc regular, and we shall see presently that, in the 
wuly days of the Grange, the device was a huge financial success. 

l\Gley and his friends had constituted themselves the National Grange 
° ! the Patrons of Husbandry on December 4th. 1867. Saunders was elect - 
t,; l .Master " while Thompson took the office i f “ Lecturer Kelley* be- 
ume Secretary, with his niece Miss Caroline A. Hall as his assistant. The 
founders were still at work upon the preparation of the ritual and had not 
•' et decided with anything like prevision what objects were to be included in 
the pTogiauirne of the new Order. From a circular issued by the X'atimial 


1 1 ml F. Adams : / he Modern Fdinui 
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Granae in 1870 (1) we learn that the Grange was intented, first, to y.omott 
social relations among the farmers and secure association for im, vuW. 
improvement and common benefit " and that the advantages it . oUeredin- 
cluded “ systematic arrangements for procnrmg and disseminating, the 
most expeditious manner, information relative to crops, demand ana sup 
olv prices markets and transportation throughout the country ; also fa, 
the' purchase and exchange of stock, seeds, and desired varieties oi plant, 
and trees and for the purpose of securing help at home or from abroM, am 
situations for persons seeking employment ; also for ascertaining am, test- 
in« the merits of newly invented farming implements, and those not c 
general use, and for detecting and exposing those that are unworthy, and tor 
protecting, by all available means, the farming interests from fraud and 
deception and combinations of every kind. ” 

Immediately after the establishment oi the National Grange Kelt; 
formed a subordinate Grange in Washington which served as a kind « 
school of instruction and gave the founders an opportunity of practrsing a* 
testing the ritual. 

In November, 1867, three hundred printed circulars had been sent oat 
to farmers and as a result Kelley had begun to correspond l with a „nw 
of people who were interested in the new farmers' organisation. A second 
circular was sent out early in 1868 and a beginning was made in the dm* 
ion of advertising the Grange by means of letters to the newspapets. I, 
February, 1868, Keller resigned his position m the lost Office Departnun 
to devote himself entirely to the task of organising the Grange, It hi, 
been laid down that the National Grange was to issue dispens.ili™, 
fm the formation of subordinate Granges and charge for each <h>pm 
sation a fee of fifteen dollars. Kelley after some correspondence conduct,, 
from^ Washington decided that the time wasopportune tor propaganda anrn 
the farmers, and determined to set out for Minnesota, where Ills home »a, 
ami organise Granges upon the way. The National Grange met td , 
additi™ to fnrnislimg him with a letter : of authority 
two thousand dollars a rear and travelling exposes. to be paid 
fees (if any) which he collected from the sale of dispensations. 

We shall see next bow lie succeeded in bis mission. 


§ 3. Till*: RAPID GROWTH OF THE GRANGE. 

Kellcv from the outset was left very much to his own device, * 
perhaps was fortunate, though he complained at the tune of the . . 
his co-founders in Washington. On ins trip to 

four dispensations for the foundation of subordinate Grange^ be ^ 
of these Granges ever came into being llus was the , ■ < 8 u „ 

New York, the first in the country to he regularly established ac« ^ 
tl,e constitution and rules drawn upby theNatioual Grange. kdk. 


It] Reprinted in D.uwmv : Origin m<i Early IMorv of the Or, Ur 0 1 Palmar 


PP. 
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sea, Minnesota, for some time, endeavouring bv 
, ti ung and by interviewing people to work up interest in the Order. 
He nad made a false move at the start by trying to introduce the Gmnge 
into the towns, but he soon saw his error and began to address the farmers 
directly, enlisting the services of agricultural papers such as the Prairie 
farmer of Chicago, the Farmers' Union of .Minneapolis and the Rural 
lFi»M of St ' The ci^ulars which had been written were revised 

and emphasis was laid upon the opportunities offered bv the Grange for 
collective action among farmers in purchasing stock, machinery etc in 
testing the merits of new implements and machinery/ and in establishing 
depots for the sale of produce. This appeal was successful. Granges be^an 
to spring up in Minnesota, and the first State Grange was established in 
that State ill February, 1869. Shortly after its foundation this Grange 
appointed a purchasing agent for the. co-operative purchase of agricul- 
tural machinery and supplies. It is worth noting, in view of the history 
of the purchasing agent system, that the members in Minnesota took 
Ibis step without the sanction of the National Grange. The example of 
Minnesota was followed by other State Granges as they came into 
existence and collective purchases by the Order of supplies of even kind 
soon reached huge proportions and attracted an enormous amount of 
attention. But the so-called purchasing agent system had been hastily 
conceived. The agents in most cases were men without even the pretence 
of a business training, and their incapacity in the handling of compara- 
tively simple business transactions served in the end to bring the Grange into 
discredit. We are to some extent anticipating the history of the Order, 
and the first result of the appointment of purchasing agents was to arouse 
interest in the movement. 

For another two years, however, progress was slow although there 
were not wanting signs that public interest was growing, and Kelley was 
writing to people of all kinds. In March, 1869, he left Minnesota upon 
a visit to the Eastern States, and on April 13 tli of that year the National 
Grange held its first annual session in Washington. “It listened to the 
report of the Secretary on the work accomplished, enacted a few laws for 
the regulation of the Order, and then relapsed into inactivity ” (1) 


Kelley returned to Minnesota, but from his home as centre he made con- 
stant trips into various States. lie visited in turn. Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, and succeeded in founding a few successful Granges in each, of 
these States. He showed wonderful ingenuity as an organiser. He was 
’F't a successful speaker : but he seems to have had the knack of picking 
r, iit the right men to help him in each locality, and he aid not hesitate to 
stimulate "the enthusiasm of the local leaders by referring frequently, in 
tones oE exaggerated respect, to the National Grange in \\ ashington, the 
centra! directing body of the Order. His plan was to start a few active 
Grange* in a State and then 'organise a temporary State Grange, the 
Mastirr of which would appoint deputies to organise Granges in different 


X J. Buck: The Moronr-i!. p. 
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districts. The deputies received travelling expenses and a fee of iu m 
live to fifteen dollars for each Grange organised. 

.The initiation fee was usually three dollars for men and fifty cams f w 
women. Out of the fees collected from the first members, - - who are 
in the Order as “ charter" members,— the sum of fifteen dollars was ^id 
to the National Grange ; the deputy's dues were paid ; and the remainder 
went into the treasury of the new Grange. In some cases the State 
Grange also levied a small fee upon each subordinate Grange founded, 

By the end of 1870, Kelley and the deputies has succeeded in establish- 
ing 71 Granges in nine States. (1) No less than 47 of the Granges w ere n, 
Minnesota which had also the only active State Grange. During 187 the 
Order was extended into seven other States (2) ; one hundred and thirty-two 
subordinate Granges were founded, and two additional State Granges were 
established, in Iowa and Wisconsin. In this year the movement made 
enormous progress in Iowa and at the end of the year that State headed the 
list with one hundred and two Granges. Minnesota added only some 
seven Granges during the year. 

In the following year the Grange made more vigorous progress and 
1,150 new Granges were organised, of which more than half were in Iowa, 
The North Central group of States was the stronghold of the Order, hut it 
was well represented in South Carolina and Mississippi, and it had bn* 
introduced in the West into both California and Oregon, so that it had 
alreadv some claim to be considered a national farmers’ organisation. Int- 
erest in it was becoming much keener, chiefly because Kelley and the men 
who were working with him were beginning to bold out to the farmers the 
promise oi pecuniary advantages to be gained by membership. As early 
as 1870 Kellv had noted the anti-railway feeling among the Illinois laiiner- 
and. through the hetpof the editor of the Chicago Prairie Parmer had made 
use of this feeling as an argument for organisation. In 1872, the ljusinew 
agent of the Iowa State Grange was attracting attention by lus access in 

conducting co-operative buying and selling transactions for the members 
In the South the movement had met with considerable opposition imm 
commission men and local merchants, and such opposition naturally proven 
an effective advertisement for the Order. “Co-operation ! ” and Ihw 
with monopolies ! ’’ became popular watchwords which attracted into the 
Grange ranks a verv large number of farmers suffering from a vague 
discontent against railway companies, manufacturers and selling agents 
The period of most rapid expansion and of widest popularity, hou<ru'- 
was still to come, and before it arrived an important change was iiwdi-r.. 
the organisation of the Order. In January, 1873. ^‘ U > omm ' n 
sixth annual session of the National (Mange in Georgetown. _ - 
and at this session the founders resigned in a body. A ne" * •- 
officers was elected; the constitution and by-laws were revised; am. * 
Order free of debt and in a flourishing condition, passed into the u>t ■“ 


( il Minnesota, Iowa. 
(2) Wisconsin. lViins; 
Jersey. • 


In, liana. Now York. Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee ami Calif- 
vlv.mia. South Carolina. Mississippi, Vermont, KetiincU 
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of representatives of the farmers. In addition tk n, i 
iniw legal statu, as a corporation 3 ** 

, The certificate of incorporation is dated I an,. are iotl, iS-' g 1 
, lg „,d t*y out of the seven founders, Saunders, who In d kin tdltcr 
of we National Grange since its land:, lion, ,ed«ned ,h ,1 
continued to serve upon tile Execulie e Committee Keller w‘, r • fl 
Secretary with his niece Miss Hall as “ l,dv A^tam skGG 
Dm mg 1873, the number of Subordinate Grants in ti„* . 
al , reased from 1,362 to to. 029. and the ^ Z 

* ?** tha ” a th0 t usan ? Sta ! 1 ' deputies were engaged in the work If 
organisation, and (except perhaps in the North Atlantic States) the farmers 
fl'tre enthusiastic in supporting the Order. In October U S~> then* 
i.aly 02 Granges in the North Atlantic States („. as against , 7 sln the South 
Atlantic group, and no less than 5.671 in the North Central group Even 
in the sparsely populated Western States there were, at the same date r- 
Granges in existence. 1 o:) 


The fact that farmers in the North Atlantic States remained for the most 
incliticrent to the movement indicates to what extent ccfuiomic consider- 
ations had become of primary importance within the Order. The farmers 
in the Hast were already suffering from the opening up ol new lands in the 
Centre and West, and they were naturally out of sympathy with what 
ivas at the time one of the principal objects of the Grange, namely, the 
reduction of the cost of transport of agricultural produce from the North 
Central States into the markets of the Hast. Later on. when the eastern 
limne rs had taken up dairy-farming and market-gardening and thus escaped, 
D a great extent, from the pressure of llie cornet ition of the new lands! 
mid when, also, the Grange bad returned to its original ideals of social and 
educational betterment, the Order made good progress in the North Atlan- 
:ic Slates. 


It is generally agreed that the seventh annual session of the National 
Grange held in St. Louis from February 4 tli to 12 tli, 1874, marks the culmi- 
nation of the progress and influence of the Order (2). In the next year the 


■':> Maine, New Hampshire. Vermont. Massachusetts tVniii<.rticul. New V.nk, New Jersey 
si!'! IVini-vl vania. 

- hi this connection the following f. cures arc interesting. They -how the number of 
iu-w 1 ; ranges organised monthly from January, ivy to Seplemlxr, 1 %6. inclusive. 
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decline had already begun, but throughout the whole of 1874 the po\, r 0 j 
the Grange was immense and its prestige seemed unassailable. 

\t this session, which was attended by forty-five delegates, t\\\ , 0 f 
whom were women, a “Declaration of Purposes" was drawn up 
ed It is a somewhat rambling document but is interesting as tbo ur>t 
authoritative statement of the Grange programme. It declared the dirty 
of all Patrons of Husbandry to be to labour for the good of their Order. 1 heir 
country and mankind, following the principles expressed in the motto; 
“In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, chanty. ' , ;I) 
Then followed a list of specific objects, and the exposition 0! some 
rather vague guiding principles. Patrons bound themselves to work to in- 
crease the comfort and attractions of their own homes, and tor the main- 
tenance of the laws, the reduction of expenses, co-operation in buying and 
selling an d the diversification of crops. They declared themselves opj^d 
to “the credit system, the fashion system, and every other system tending 
to prodigality and bankruptcy." 

The Declaration stated that the rations waged no warfare against 
other interests and were not enemies to capital, but were nevertheless n 
favour of reducing the number of middlemen and were opposed to the 
tyranny ofmonopolies, to high rates of interest, and to exorbitant prolife 

m ^The progress of education, and especially of agricultural and techni- 
cal education, was declared to be one of the most important objects ot the 

Some changes in the constitution were made at the same session. Ihe 
State Granges and the National Grange were made more strictly delegate 
bodies, and provision was made lor the formation of District or County wan- 
»es which, it was intended, should develop the business side ot the ( >rder m, 
direct its educational activities. In addition, the article relating to n,emi)«- 
ship was changed to read : ' Any person engaged in agricultural pursuits m ! 
ijin* no interest in con/lid with our purpose*, of the age of sixteen ye m. 
is entitled to membership. ’ ’ The eircunstances which made the las ■>>><-* 
meat necessarv were somewhat curious The Order, as founded. 1 ail t*u 
to all persons interested in agriculture, hut when the Orange^ 
make rapid progress and to acquire both economic and political mil »■ at. * • 
a large number of t «ople succeeded in entering the Order ah ' - 
ob vionslv out of sympathy with its aims. Thus the Boston 
cd in \m>u*t 1871. was composed almost entirely of gram deltas .010 y ~ 
mission men.’ As it was pa,toftheGnu*cteachiugthatcta, ersim u Me 
men of all kinds were in the main superfluous, the format on ol th‘ 
Grange raised a storm of protest from other Granges ; and its ,< ^ — 

was revoked. Similarlv the dispensations of a number of othu • ■ = 
were revoked on the grounds of the ineligibility of their members. 


; 1 1 This i- ivt 'it may ho mnnr 
{rc«iUtmUy <in<itol -mil at>i;rnvc<l m 


■kc<ij tht- 1 iftkial v.r.myt’ molto. tlinut>h it 
nmccolin!!.- of the Or-k-r. The ollicial ; ’ 


l.i.'li 
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In February, 1874, when the seventh -mnmi 
were over ten thousand subordinate Grants in tlirr^t 1 hdd ' thcrt 
to.-l membership of the Order was “« - 

March •rst, the number of Granges had inerc-ised , + K1llll0n - Oil 

01] September 1st it had reached twenty thousand : and at Z'wmT™ 
there were more than twenty-one thousand subordimt r ' thc year 
nominal activity. But the wave of prosp c rf ! t t »“ l * ^ 

force, and immediately afterwards it began to r<^de * ^ ^ 


§ 4. The period of nj-enxi.;. 


" hat occurred between 1875 and 1880 was reaUv more than a decline 
i» tl,e tort t un l es . Iatr ™ s of Husbandry: it was ^methinc like aortal 
collapse of their Order, bigures as to membership after iS 7 <i are hokine 
bm a sure index of the number of members is available in the amounts ,»j,i 
i„ annual dues to the National Grange. In 1875, these dues amounted to 
jliuost forty-three thousand dollars. By 18S0, thev had fallen to just over 
sis thousand, representing probably some four thousand Subordinate 
Granges and about a hundred and fifty thousand members, all told. In 
October 1875, the membership had been 758,71)7, and earlier in that vear 
the numbers had probably been even higher, (ij 

The causes which led to this sudden fall from iropularitv are now quite 
dear, The decline was to a great extent the natural reaction from a too 
sudden prosperity, and revealed the fact that the rapid growth of the move- 
ment had been largely unsound. The Grange had been founded hv a num- 
ber of aide, clear-sighted, conservative men who had warmly at heart the 
uood of their country, slowly recovering at the time from the effects of a ter- 
rible war, and who sincerely wished to advance thc interests of the farming 
classes. — materially and morally, but especially morally. The Order thus 
ioutidcfl achieved a popularity which it would be idle to pretend was due 
solely to the attractiveness of its sober programme of industry, thrift, just 
dealing, neighbourliness and self improvement. 

The fact is that the Grange appeared upon the scene at the right moment, 
when the idea of organisation had been in the air lor some time ; it adopted 
s iwvel form of organisation and novel methods of extending the Order ; 
and il made a strong impression upon a great many people by keeping 
secret its internal administration. Thousands joined the Grange while it 
extending rapidly, without any reference to its programme and merely 
Wmse it was a farmers’ organisation, each new member looking to it to 
>eciu e p le removal of his own particular grievances. 


• i-f (Ov/iiif. < ;il iv.i'l li.i,: In-in i'.':'-!G,.T.'Ky li ictier. On Jii.tnuary i-t, i\~ri 
nil (Jclohrr ol the giugIht ;;!ie.i*K h.lleii to i •,<>••7- 
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The method of organising through deputies upon the principle of “ j«v- 
ment bv results’ ’ was thoroughly bad, although it was ahuge financial sivce*. 
It led to a great many people becoming members of the Grange wh«. m 
only had no interest in common with the Order but who had inu-rests 
directly opposed to its declared objects. Mention has been made O the 
Boston Grange which was composed of grain dealers, but the peopl,- wh, 
really did most harm to the Grange were the unscrupulous politicians who 
identified themselves with it in the hope of making it serve as a party weap. 
on. These, after assiduously cultivating the goodwill of the Order while it 
was in high favour, were the first to cut themselves loose from it at tile hist 
hint of waning enthusiasm among the fanners. To these must be added 
the much larger group of people who had mined the Grange merely bec,u>e 
of the novelty of its methods of organisation, and who naturally drup^ 
out as soon as the novelty had worn off. 

But there was a deeper cause for the dissolution of the Grange. T Ins was 
the sudden and complete collapse of all its co-operative schemes. In i8~w 
and '75 co-operative trading became a positive mania with the Patrons. 
Co-operative having had proved really successful in Iowa almost fioni the 
foundation of the Order in that State, and Patrons all over the country 
wanted to follow the example of the Iowa State Grange, they over- 
looked the fact that, as all the farmers in Iowa raised grain, the problem 
of having supplies for them was a simple one. State and County Grange- 
in everv part of the enuntrv rushed into co-operative schemes. Buying 
and selling agencies were established; co-operative flour-mills, > elevators 
tobacco and grain warehouses were built or leased; pateut rights were 
bought up, and arrangements were made for manufacturing within the Older 
all the machinery which the members required. The Executive Commit U-o 
of the National Grange at one time entered into negotiations with cert- 
ain co-operators in England and it was agreed to found a company to be 
know n as the “ Anglo-American Co-operative Company ’ which was do estao- 
lish warehouses in the seaboard Stat es and supply even* article of doting 
and every farm implement needed by the Patrons at a discount ct^io p-. 

ceil t the Grange subscribing one hundred and twenty-five 

dollars towards erecting the warehouses. Fortunately, before the scheme 
w as completed the failure of a number of local entrepnses cooK tk 
enthusiasm of the leaders, and the National Grange, which had bee:, 
making experiments in co-operative buying, began to issue warning* :*■ 
the State Granges to proceed more slowly in the matter nt eo-opeiatvu 
The warning came too late. The Slate Granges finding themself 
with large funds' at their disposal had launched into enterprises oi ah 
on their own account, in addition to granting literal subsidies to theco-oj^- 
alive ventures of their subordinate Granges. A few of the schemes < 
sound : the majoritv never had any prospect of succeeding, and served met > 
to deplete the Grange oi funds and bring the Order into ridicule. 

New York Grange started a "State Women s Dress Agency but the I at 
esses were disloyal and bought their dresses elsewhere, and the 
to an untimelv end. One enterprise after another ended m disaster. ■ 
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i li; ne and County Granges hastilv dissolved W i u llt , ,, 

ssssr* ~ “ - s “ 

Another cause contributed powerfully to bring tire Order into discredit 
namely, the fahure of the antr-raduay agitation of 1S74 and «<„, ,]« ' 
i? r ,w object the regulation of the railways by the State and the reduction of 
‘f rates ch f« el) ' /p agitation began in Illinois and was conducted hv 
tk Stote banners Association , • an organisation quite distinct from the 
Gnrnge. The local units of the ' State Farmers’ Association ' • were known 

» 1,; ‘T? lh0U « h thc Xati ™>' orange and manv State 

Granges declared that they were in u» wav hostile to railways vet : i -rent 
many of the Grangers were at the same lime members of the Fanners’ Clubs 
and the agitation is generally known as the “('.ranger movement.” Illinois 
was the first State to pass a law r< gulating the rates which niilwa v* might 
charge and restricting the freedom of action of the companies in a ' number 
of w ays. By 1874, seven vStates had passed similar laws, — the so-called 
‘'Granger” laws, — some of which seemed designed to crush the railways 
out of existence. The validity of the whole of this legislation was impugned, 
but the Supreme Court upheld the States and declared the Granger laws 
valid. The farmers* legal victory, however, availed them nothing.* By the 
time the Supreme Court had arrived at a decision scarcely one oAbe ’stat- 
utes in dispute was still in force. The railways, hampered by restrictions, 
had ceased to pay dividends ; capitalists refused to invest ’money in the 
companies ; no new lines « ere built, or even projected ; and the sendee was 
reduced as far as possible in order to cut down costs. One State after 
another hastily repealed the Granger laws, and the men who had been promin- 
ent in passing them retired from public life discredited. Much of the 
odium of the agitation fell, not altogether unjustly, upon the Grange, and 
hastened its collapse. 

Returning to the official acts of the Order we find the National Grange 
taking a very unwise step in its annual session held at Charleston in 1875. 
At that session it was decided to distributes 55. 000 of National Grange funds 
among the subordinate Granges. N othing could have been more ill-advised, 
f>r the only result \v:ls to weaken the National Grange without benefiting 
in the slightest degree the subordinate Granges, - - each of w hich received 
about § 2 ,50. This step damaged the Order morally even more than mat- 
erially, by revealing to the outside public the fact that there was dissention 
within the ranks. The agitation tor the distribution of the funds was led 
by the newlv-joined members who had but little interest in the permanent 
welfare of the Order, and were jealous of the jxnver wielded by the 
National Grange and by the members who had risen to the higher degrees, 
it was proposed, in the same session, to abolish the higher degrees entirely 
upon the ground that they were contrary to the true spirit of democratic 
govern nient which should rule in ail American institution. Fortunately 
for tlw future good guidance of the Order this proposal was defeated, though 
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the higher degrees were made more accessible, — a change of un ^reat 
moment. 

AVe have already show to what extent the strength of the Order dlr.'iiu^} 
between 1875 and 1880. Actually the lowest point in the fortunes r.f tb e 
Patrons of Husbandry seems to have been reached in 1879, for the dues p^ 
into the Xational Grange in 1880 already showed a considerable advance 
over the previous year. For some ten years the Order remained ohnost 
inactive and then a period of renewed prosperity began. 

We shall deal with the later progress and work of the Order in a 
subsequent paper. 


(To be continued] 
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nuvu.R (Sir Sydney), K. C. M. O. : Agricultural Co-o|>crati<m and Credit. In the 
Riirw, March, 1 014. 

Retorts or TUI'. ACRicVLifRAL ORGAN JSATKix Socif.tv tor the KigliUcn MirtUhs cirlcd June 
>oth , t<|i2, for the Niue Month? ctuliug March 31?!., 1013, and for the Year ended March 


Compared with the progress of other forms of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in England and Wales the progress of agricultural co-operative credit 
has been disappointingly slow. In spite of the earnest advocacy of Mr. 
Hemv \Y. Wolff and other writers and of an active propaganda conducted 
fast by the Agricultural Banks Association and afterwards by the Agrt- 
uuHwral Organisation Society and latterly supported by the Board ot 
Agriculture, the number of co-operative credit societies still remains small 

and their total business comparatively trifling. ,, 

It was expected that with the increase m the number ot small hold n s 
through the operation of the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts there 
would bean increase in the demand lot credit socteties and to some 
extent this anticipation lias been justified. lor the progress in rtcen. . 
has been slightly accelerated. . . . n 

In 1908, seven societies were formed \m 1909 ten , 1 J ' 

IQU. six ; in 1912. six, and in Wh eight. Theactua mu ^ ^ 

did not, however, increase at this rate, since a certain number 
any business and were dissolved. 111im w of 

In 1910 the number of societies was noniina > 4 - deposits) 

workuiy; societies (that is societies "Inch grant« oans f v . iuch 

was only a. la „i 2 . there were increased 

only ;« were working In the number ot '^TTfV ■ mi:. 
*> 5 ■: but the number of working queues remamed the same a. m 9 
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Taking account only of the working societies we have the foil 
comparative statement for 1910, 1912, 1913. (The corresponding fivnrc* 
for igri are not available). 

Summary of Working of Credit Societies in 1910, 1912, 1913. 


to 1.11 d 


1910 21 

ICJI2 30 

IQ13 30 
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E 390 
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r ,$32 
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Loans granted during 


Number Amount 
£ 


Deposits 

received 


In 1913, 26 societies made loans to their members and 9 of the st also 
obtained de]x>sits. Three societies received deposits but made no loans. The 
total deposits held at the close of 1913 amounted to £1,225, which is 55 
per cent of the total outstanding loans, £2,221. The usual rates of interest 
paid on deposits are 3 and 4 per cent. For bank overdrafts 4 and .4 1 ■> pei 
cent are the common rates. As the societies usually charge only 5 per cent 
011 loans to members, the annual profits are very small and a proper re- 
serve is not built up. 

It will be interesting to note the reasons why, in the opinion of those 
who have studied the question, the progress of co-operative agricultural 
credit in England and Wales has not been more rapid. 

Amongst those who have written on the subject is Sir Sydney Oli- 
vier, K, C. M. G., the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and FOlicrk^ 
who contributed an article entitled “Agricultural Co-operation and Q’edit 
to the Contemporary Review oi March, 191.4. In this article Sir Sydney said: 

“The branch of agricultural co-operation which has, perhaps, at h acted 
lately more general interest than any other, among students of tie co- 
operative movement, is that concerned with agicultuial credit, specially 
identified with the Raiffeisen banking system ; though there are other im- 
portant varieties. The development of co-ojjerative banking in England 
and Wales has been small, whilst in Germany and other Continental co.ia- 
tries it has been enormous. I frequently encounter indications of a feetiip 
amongst those who arc seeking means to improve the conditions m mud 
life, that agriculture in England must be suffering from the absence or a 
corresponding development here, and strenuous efforts have been made to 
diffuse understanding of its advantages. But the fact is that the clientele 
of the special character for which co-operative banking is most helpful i> 
smaller in England in comparison with the general body of farmers wen 
than the class for whom other forms of agricultural co-operation haw 
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proved effectually attractive and proportionately less than in any other Eu- 
ropean country. 

" Almost every tanner of substance and reputation sufficient to enable 
jjini to obtain the tenancy of a farm can get such credit as he requires, on 
n0 ! very onerous terms, from a Bank (i). If he does not get an overdraft 
Jt ids Bank, he may get advances from dealers to whom he will sell his 
pounce. For implements and supplies he can get long credit from the vend- 
The great majority of our farmers are not in so small a way of busi- 
as to be driven into co-operation as a sine qua non of credit, as peas- 
ant proprietors very generally’ are ; nor are they, as is the peasant propri- 
e jor almost everywhere, oppressively and us ur ion sly dealt with by those 
tflio lend them money on the expectation of their crops, or give them’ tong 
credit for goods, though this dependence is far from thrifty. And as they do 
not own the land they' farm, or the buildings on it. they cannot contribute 
the security which is the basis of the credit of a hand Bank. ” 

In its Report for 1911-12 the Agricultural Organisation Society noted 
that the principal difficulty experienced by credit societies was that of 
obtaining the necessary capital to meet the requirements of their members 
and expressed the hope that when that difficulty was satisfactorily met, 
credit societies would increase in England and Wales as rapidly as they 
had done in other countries. 

With the object of facilitating "registered co-operative credit socic- 
ies, consisting mainly of small holders and allotment holders in obtain - 
tig capital and otherwise assisting their formation and working the 
Bvtard of Agriculture entered, in January jot;;, into an arrangement with 
twentv large banking companies, having numerous branches in rural dis- 


tricts. . . 

The principal clauses of the understanding were as follows 
"The banks named are willing that the manager of any of their country 
branches should have permission to assist in the formation ot such a 
5'H‘ietv ; with liberty to give advice to its officers on matters ot book-keep- 
■dst; anti to take part, when requested, in the audit of the animal return 
ithoul remuneration. They will also favourably consider tl e aeceptam e 
v their managers of the postof unpaid Treasure] , pm me-, t ?a 1 ocs 
ivolve membership of the Society . 

" These banks are prepared to allow to such a society as good rat . * •- 

visible for money in their hands. . <•_ 

" Thev will also be prepared to give favourable cousidc . 1 1 

ations from such societies for advances, but will requuv m cad 
satisfied as to the security for the loan, and althougi ^ 

to 1* made repayable on demand. they mil m general pra«».e _ d 
h ><».! for twelve month, and the loan wiU Ita * **££ 

Mnval or reduction. I! satisfied that the jornt M'tbt > « “ ^ 
the society under it:, rules constitutes an adequate secant: (or a im p 


U That is to say, from a capitalist l^mk. 
n a j'-hit stock bank. 


r a private hankinj: firm or amte 
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loan, the bank will require no further guarantee for its repayment. j n 
considering the question of security it should be borne in mind that, iiu t ] Cr 
the -model rules for a society registered under the Friendly Society Act 
every member of the Society is, equally with every other member, jointlv 
and severally liable for all debts incurred by the society. 

“ The rate of interest to be charged on approved advances to such 
societies will be a favourable fixed rate, subject to a year’s notice of alter- 
ation. ” 

The Report for 1912-13 of the Agricultural Organisation Society con- 
tains a statement of the reasons which “ may be advanced as afford] no 
a partial explanation of the comparatively small progress made. ” Thev 
are Js follows : 

“ (i) The fact that the rural districts of England and Wales are no! 
burdened by the usurer to the same extent as in many foreign countries and 
Ireland. 

“ (2) The extent to which England and Wales are served by joint 
stock banks as compared with continental States. 

“ (3) The unpopularity in England of the principle of unlimited 
liability. 

" (4) The unwillingness of the average fanner and small holder to 
disclose his financial position to his neighbours when he wishes to borrow. 

“ (5) The general custom of merchants to give long credit to agri- 
cultural customers. 

“ (6) A general preference on the part of cultivators to obtain goods 
on credit rather than to borrow actually in cash. 

" (7) Lack of enthusiasm on the part of the class of men required to 
undertake the responsibility of acting on committees and the scarcity 0] 
keen and properly qualified men to act as secretaries. 

u (8) The difficulty of financing societies if formed. " 

Examining these points in greater detail the Report continues 

" (1) The need for credit facilities undoubtedly exists, but England 
(in Wales, perhaps, the conditions are somewhat worse) does not gfoan un- 
der the intolerable yoke of the worst kind of village money lender to any- 
thing like the same extent as do other countries. In these the Raiffeisen 
principle has come as a relief to ail urgent necessity and therefore has been 
welcome, 

" (2) With the single exception of Scotland, England for the number 
of inhabitants is served by a greater proportion of joint stock banks and then 
branches than any other country in the world. Generally shaking, the 
country branches of the joint stock banks to a certain extent undoubtedly 
do enable cultivators to obtain loans on reasonable terms - - both with 
regard to the rate of interest charged and the nature of the security de- 
manded. 

" {3) Experience shows that, in England there is great hesitation to 
take part in a scheme which entails no limit to the liability of individual 
members. The fact that the liability under the Raiffeisen system is really 
only nominally unlimited is a point which is not readily appreciated 
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jooi'try where liability limited by share capital is practically universal 
commercial undertakings. 

•‘to meet this particular objection, model rules have recently been 
:e j j: ircd for credit societies in which the liability of individual members is 
jnited either by guarantee or by share capital and it will be interesting 
, whether this modification will be instrumental in making co-operative 
:( dii more popular in England and Wales. 

" (4), (6), (7) These do not call for particular comment. 

" (5) The willingness on the part of merchants to sell goods on credit 
mds to give the impression to the farmer that he is relieved of the necess- 
;V of borrowing actual cash. While no doubt a large number of private 
inis would be glad to see a restriction of this system and would then lx: 
a a position to sell on terms more advantageous to the buyer, it often has 
ie effect of placing the cultivator under obligations to unsatisfactory 
middlemen. This applies particularly to the more isolated districts and 
tVak-ri suffers still more in this aspect than England. 

" The existing indebtedness of farmers to traders and the expectation 
that co-operative trading societies ought to give similar concessions with, 
regard to purchasing on credit are two factors which greatly impede the 
farther spread of co-operative trading as well as the work of existing 


societies. 

" (8) With the object of acting as a central body to assist in providing 
credit societies with funds wherewith to make loans to the members, a 
Central Co-operative Agricultural brink was established in 1008 in connec- 
tion with the A. 0 . S. Movement. Since its formation the Central Co-oper- 
ative Agricultural Bank has made loans to the total amount of £1,100, but 
many id these were made in the first case lor one year only and have 
= been several times renewed, so that its transactions arc considerably more 
’ 1 amount. I11 view of the proposed legislation and the negotiations tnter- 
d upon bv the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries with the joint stock 
ranks lor loans to be made bv the latter to the credit societies, the policy 
d the Central Bank has necessarily been a cautious one for the past two 
•ears when considering the question of granting fresh loans. Pnm to its 
■ uniat ion the greatest difficulty was often experienced by the societies m 
Gaining the necessary funds to lend to their members. . . 

The arrangements made by the Board of Agriculture uiti t e jom 
stock hanks seem to have been only partially successful as a mean* oi 
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The inhabitants endeavour to compensate this deficiency by du olup. 
mg transport by water and by perfecting the network of their o ■; 
roads. During the good season many steamers and motor boats gli. h- « )Ve; 
thelakes and rivers, and, best of all, is the postal service accomplice:! U 
means of carriages and automobiles ; but in the long winter period i^reai 
part of the water freezes and a great many of the roads become impas^ble 

We find, therefore, in Norway co-operation confronted with gr«r 
difficulties. The difficulties of transport render almost impossible ir 
many places the concentration necessary for the elaboration and salt r. 
products, and especially of such as are perishable. 

The purchase by the farmer of the necessary farm supplies is c-quolh 
difficult. All this has played so important a part in Norwegian agricultun 
that, even at the present day, it remains, as far as its economic organisa- 
tion is concerned, more or less in a primitive state. 

The holding represents a unit which must suffice for the needs of tin 
agriculturist, while on the other hand , the produce of the holding is entiith 
consumed bx the family established upon it. Thus there is little or no nee; 
tor exchange or for co-operation. 

To the material factor there must. of course, be added the psychologies' 
iactor. In the Norwegian farmer, isolated and forced to provide fw 
himself, reckoning only on his own strength, there is rooted a tenacioii: 
spirit of individualism. He is, in general, by inherited disposition in- 
disposed to unite his interests with those of others, because, accustomed 
to help himself, lie holds alooi from whatever is introduced by strangers 
One mav well say that few countries are less favourable for the develop 
merit of co-operation ; but for this very reason what has been done in Nor- 
way must be held in high esteen and value in honour ot the men and in- 
stitutions whose work has contributed towards such results. 

The development of agricultural co-operation in Norway, rtlanvch 
recent as it is, goes step by step with the transformation of the agricultwa 
economy of the country from a purely natural basis to a monetary one. - 
a transformation from which co-operation originated and in which, at tk 
same time, it has l>een a factor. The importance ol co-operation in tk 
development of agriculture has lately been realized by tlu* " 1 v*iv,n*!^ 
Selsknp for Xorges Vel” {Royal Society jot the Welfare of AV.v.jy--. Ti* 
venerable society (t) now more than a century old. which has nuuh Urn a 
terests of agriculture coincide with those of the country generally it* 
carried on a long and active propaganda of agricultural co-opcratn»Ji. 
means of numerous affiliated associations, in particular the .1 mlcrui s Ufr 
dh us fwhln inassehko.pcr (district rural economy societies), it h:i>krc 
to carry its work into every district, even the most remote, in the c"iniiC 
and to the work of propaganda has joined, wherever it seemed to ov ■ 
material support. I ; or that reason, in our brief study of Xorwi-giaJ* 
operation we confine ourselves chiefly to the data contained in J ,v 


i. Tis.' Society w.i- tY-mrld mi rk-cc-mU-r J'.itli, 
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cations of the Society far the Welfare of Xonav. („ We limit cnrsdv« 
!or the time being to the more simple o-opemiive societies for product!™ 
jnirchase, sale, and consumption, excluding the co-operative credit and eo' 
mieriitive insurance societies. . 


operative insurance societies. . w 

To give a general idea of the development of these branches „f ,,, 
operation in Norway we reproduce the following table reh*in..' to the 
year 1912-13. 1 ' " k 55 c 

i'.-tBi.E I. Total Transactions oj Agriadlnml Co-operative Sockin'; 
in 1912 - 13 . 


Nu ra her 

Sixic tiv> 


oliith have 
illrnithi-r) 
iiiita 


Total 

Tran -tict tons 



Dairies and cheese-factories . . 600 

Butter-making societies .... 37 

Butcher’s shops 2 

Co-operative purchasing societies 5 

Co-operative societies for the ex- 
port of butter 0 

Co-operative egg-selling societies >1 

Co-operative societies for the 

sale of wood 73 

Co-operative sale societies . . 3 

Co-operative distributive socie- 
ties 370 


600 about 26,000,000 
367,900 
1 I, tS 14,8*1 

5 6/7 M 4 .> 

4 r,44j ,362 

22 20^,017 

4 .) 2^24.430 

3 1,210.000 


rS.544.665 


1 . i< s 7 090 about 62.374.29S 


As may be seen, the turnover of capital is important, especially when 
■ce takes into consideration the extreme . mallness of the imputation of 
the country. 


¥ 2 . CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PKOIUVfJUX. 


i. Co-operative Dairies. - T)ie production of milk represents one 
d die most important branches oi. agriculture in Norway. b.ir tins 
rta.'-nn one of the first forms of co-operation there was necessarily that of 
^-operative dairies and elieese-fucti rics. These Jiave attained sonic devtl 
"I'liieni , although inferior to that c* similar enterprises in other countries, 

"Sainvirke ForetatMlilvr i Nor-.'." .o' Han- Owraar. Flint av 'krKd. Selskap for 
• N " r 'S'S Vi -l Sanivirkentvah; (CO'Ol>iT;ilkv f'nii rpisvs in Xonvrty. By lliin.v < Ui-iaac. i iililiUkU 
b Usv f tnmil tec on Co-o|h: ration <■! Uu Koval S>ckty tor t!i; YW-lf.uv "f Xottt,i;,. V.ni 

Scandinavian crown is ct|Utl t" aisnn 1 n 1 


siutnki. 
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e.g. Denmark, where the concentration, elaboration, and transport 0 f 
this highly perishable product is accomplished with a rapidity and smooth- 
ness that is truly remarkable. The first society of the kind in Xor.vjv 
was the Rausjoihilcns meieri in Tolgen {(kicrdalcn) founded in 1855. A so- lay 
composed of thirty agriculturists and issuing shares bought a considerable 
area of pasturage in the Rausjodal, providing cow-houses cheese- fact- 
ories and other buildings. The necessary capital was obtained thn.ugh 
the medium of a loan from the Selskap for Xorgc-s Vel. For the actual 
work and for the management of the enterprise a Swiss staff was specially 
engaged. This society, however, was obliged, after scarcely two years of 
activity, to stop its operations because of the various difficulties met with, 
especially with regard to the transportation ot milk. 

Various attempts were made until 1867, when knowledge began to 
be diffused in Norway of the discoveries relating to the refrigeration of 
produce, an innovation which produced an effectual revolution in the 
milk industry. The central societies, where the product could now be stored 
for a long period without deteriorating increased enormously in import- 
ance. From that time the movement progressed with ever increasing 
rapidity, assisted and encouraged by the Selskap for Gorges l ei, which 
devoted itself to the constantly increasing work of organization and 
propaganda. 

The work, becoming in time too heavy for the society, was taken to 
by the Government on the same lines. 

In 1914, there were in Norway 660 co-operative dairies and ehcor 
factories. We have more complete data for 1910. In that year the sof- 
ties of this kind were 618, besides 120 private dairies and cheese-factr.rb. 
that is to say a total of 738 with a business amounting to 10.700.000 crowns 
(14,980,000 francs). In all, they transported to the cheese-fact 
238,689,000 kilogrammes of milk. 

From this there were produced : 

kg. of butteT 

” " whole milk cheese 

" ” skimmed milk cheese 

” ” mysost (1) 

” sold as cream 

" " ” fresh milk 

” of skimmed milk 

Analogous to the co-operative dairies and cheese -factories an 
co-operative societies for butter. These are found in places where the -piaii 
titv of milk would be insufficient for the continual working of a chetw- 
f actor v, or where the distance and difficulty of transport would makci. 
difficult to assemble regularly the necessary supply of milk. Tins w™** 
he the case especially in summer, when the herds of cattle aie ^' ! ‘ taUt 


.w°7’7-|0 
1.772.220 
3 . 043.738 
2,980.781 
S, 637. 556 
38,004,042 
47,828,856 


(i],A Norwegian cheese from sour buttermilk. 
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a:t: X distances over the mountain pastures. To such conditions small co- 
operative butter-making societies ;m: better adapted. The working of these 
i- simple- on a certain day ol the week, the butter is brought from various 
producers to a particular house, where it is all pul together, churned /and 
tin- product carried to market. Such associations have been developed 
chiefly in the North of Norway, where the agricultural population is 
widely scattered. In the district of Tromso alone there were 34 such 
associations, and in Nordland 3. 

1. Co-operative Slaugtyer-Jnusei. — The encouraging results obtained 
s-v Danish co-operative slaughter-houses which, providing for the concen- 
tnrion, sale and exportation principally of pork (and its by-products), 
Ivjvv come to constitute one of the principal sources of wealth of the count rv, 

1 j Yorwegian farmers, between 1^0 and iS(jo, to seek to follow tlieexam- 
,le of the farmers in Denmark. The importance of this was demonstrated 
hv the fact that cattle-rearing is, by a long way, the principal branch of 
agricultural production in Norway. 

Por this reason, the great utility of an\ co-operative soviet}' which 
cvoifld encourage the iudustr> was at once evident, especially it such a 
ii-rt'ietv succeeded in taking the trade in cattle for slaughter out of the hands 
of middlemen, who were recessary so long as the country people were 
unifle to kill and sell their own cattle. This was the position in the case 
agriculturists who were furthest removed from inhabited centres and 
ir.ua whom was absolutely excluded the possibility of selling in the place 


where they were. 

Such considerations, after various attempts, led to the constitution 
,-,f the fallxlos'k'ri (co-operative slaughter-house). The society, how- 
, v ,. r notwithstanding the good-will of its organizers made no progress 
at fi TSt , but later on the tide turned especially when the * Vcelleskjofp » 
iV n-r ich we will speak later), iu began to occupy itself directly wit.i 
ih, -uTairs of the Fa-llMen* taking into its own hands the general organ- 
ism. In a few mouth*, there had been subscribed to the society a 
*ieyt number of cattle (jo.ooo head) and there had been secured the 
Mcssarv minimum ffuirantw of 30.1.000 cwwis. Iho 
u-r-iumst: provides for llu- sale <>f cattle in the best condition tor biitdierui. 

Wits method of killing and treating meat 

‘ The society is based on limited Kabffits-. had-, member sb^ntep^ 

Minute fund in proportion .0 the number ot head of cat, Uhe paw 
oliiclt are more than a year old. (Two ,«gs«t tour months or eight sheep are 
reck. >ned as equal to one head of horned cat < c«. ^ich 

Even - member has the right and obligation to W ^'ch a' 

terdi, aisc his cattle to be killed. <**>. **»* «***£ 

W uses for his own consumption. Anol iw es . 1- ^ ^ ne iaWjmiiij>il 

■rtnrh the agriculturist sells alM j consimTed in that 


at tie ■ , 

will be retailed mid consumed in that 


place and not sent to Krisliania. 

0, knees are punished by hues from 

Kittle. 


io to 50 crowns for each head of 
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The society in order to regulate the supply of meat, may denials; that 
each member give due notice, a certain prescribed period of time before, 
hand, of the number of head of cattle which he intends to consign )' rm 
the result of the sale of each animal killed there is deducted l per 
which goes towards the capital of the enterprise, which sum, liev.tvos. 
is always credited to the member's account. 

The annual profits are devoted to paying off a minimum of -<, j„ 
cent, ot the loan contracted, to paying the various salaries, and to o.^c, 
bonuses to members in proportion to their dealings with the society 

The society is governed by a board of management composed w tlm :i 
members, and a council of representatives elected by the members. The man- 
agement has to publish every week a list of prices as a forecast of the foU 
lowing week. The society also undertakes the sale of butcher's meat un- 
signed from the members and will sell also for non-members in ivturr. 
for a commission. 

Solid! v orga nisi d and en joying the con fid ence of producers and ooiisun-r* 
the FctUeslagteri has been able from the first to give excellent iv-nw 
On 15th November, 1911. when it entered into activity, it had Mreutly 
5.041 members, who had inscribed with, the society 47,33* head ot cattle. 
A year and a half later, 19th v ;-wb 1015, the membership had grown to y.M ; 
and the head of cattle inscribed. to 55.593. The entire extent of 1 
of the first year of activity was t. 814, 881. 04 crowns of which sum i.bm.im 
crowns were paid to the members 


Co-oi’UkATi v 1 : m kco ask >( >c li-:t : us. 


In the first transition of Norwegian agriculture from the stage ot orn:;- 
itive to that of nimielarv economy, wliich ociMiiTed in the second hull sji.u- 

last century, the need of means to inereasc and improve production 

made itself felt. In addition to this, the increase in the area under vuhwi- 
tdon and the growing scarcity of rural hand labour, due to internal ; .i 
especially, to overseas emigration, brought about the more extcndcii us 
agricultural machines. 

However, vere serious complaints soon arose in connection v, it n 1 
trade in commodities for use in agriculture. These complaints relate'!^ 
the qualitvof the commodities ami. particular}*, to the hi»li juices chime, 
both of which were to be accounted tor by conditions peculiar t<* V™. »}■ 


In 18S5, a comparative study aji])eared in the Nnrdsk LautluMiiMuJ 
whicli showed that the prices ]>aid in Norway were almost one-thiru iiigb- 
than those paid ill Denmark for the same article. We see. tlurd"^ 
that the onlv way out was through co-operation, through which it w.ma: 
be possible to economise on the prices ami. at the same time, to 
to agriculturists still im*x]K*r ienceil in the purchase of such nil®;’ 
di tie's, a good quality of article. The first attempt*., as was very 











SOUK i-ORMS > )l‘ 


AC.klCUMTRAl. 


° M ’I’J- RATION 


* ■■ >11 as :t began to employ flit- ulistrvi • 

l(Mdhuslioldningssds!taf>cr ) . These ZT™'' 

■■'Wtiiia an organization already constituted’ ' ,l t3k ‘ ], :md 

in Hi 


jrjii -scntin^ 

aiii'-'-K their members person* eumpelein 
The - had the advantage of being ^unv.,- 
society for the Welfare of Norway ."ami a 
si make their action felt through Wie ll|( , 

! parts of the country, even the most 


tin: 


“ther. pnssu*<ed 
oi ]>:iieh;oiiiy 
? r, ‘" 1,,i .'-Wltnil body, the 

l,!e ^‘lia- time they were able 
l:i,m ,;i their affiliated -odeth- 
•mote. 


With the introduction of this f ;u i.or the X„ r 

»< * )cie ‘ ies ma<le » «*> rapid t'urnard niwiiiw Thin™ 1 "’ 'T 

I ' s 9 ( >- I »9y »>* ‘••"tire exti-m ui bu i.K- ..fn* n ,)'J ' 


purchase societies was 243609 crown? 
related to the co-operative ptircliir-e 
n.m;y societies, in 1913-1 4, the e\t» at 
A which nearly the whole aim ami 
:< i-oi icnitive sections of the district su< 
the purchase soeieties have exn-ial 
in regard to manures . fodder and <tcd 
• !:cs<j articles of common u<e among tin 
anrtanee. particularly to these la 1 ter. 
figures for instance, tel at in u to tin iota 
din ii lie ant . rnfortunately tlie\ arc the 


o-opciat ive 


of 


‘h* ait 220,000 crowns 
ne district rural eco* 
'fs 9.7 71.14 3 crowns, 
'he business >-.j the 


(of will 

'•1 basilic.- 
represent c 
ictie*. 

•>i their «-]«. fa ’ions more and more 
Ihe wide extent of business in 
small agrinbtmbi* sinews the im- 
(| i v uch societie.-. dhe following 
business m elieniical mamires, are 
most recent linn res at our disposal. 


1900 

1406 

iqri 


Co- opy 1 aii v u purdtji-t’ 



iiiikie are now in Norway liw gicat societies (or. mere pu.perlv ieder- 
t for ear ■ opera I ive purchase. 

I. Ltiu.ih Hshol d : 1 uia ssds.Wi /v ? ■ - ioiUcsnjdp. co opcralive purcliu-e 
agency of rural economy sneiotic: . with its headquarters in Krisliania. 

- I cellcs nulkio p \ ioi’cn i a.g . pigder co-operative purchase society. 

" hh headquarters at Kristiansaml. 

■''trti'ciM’er (hills Lnulinisd'd d n i n^ssJ skd ps hcllcsindkjdpsinrenin^, 
y'-'perative purchase agency it the ruial economy society of t lie district 
Stavanger) willi headquarter* at Stavanger. 

■!■ /V.' rest lands Pc KjdMiix. (Vestlami co-operative purchase union}. 
v, hh headquarters at Bergen. 

> Xordcn-ijcUsW /.nulhitshiddi, 1 ngssrfskitpcrs iihihjOpshig tiansfaratiui;. 
T '-'perative purchase ami sale- seek-tv of the societies of rural economy 
1,1 ^'vdenfjeld), with headuuaru-is at Trondhjcni. 

Ihese societies, bv means of tlk-ir branches have conic to embrace 
bie entire extent of tile coiintrv. cm mug their beneficent influence even to 
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regions which private trade would not have found it worth its win; ... 1( , 
reach or, at least, to only the most limited extent. 

We offer some remarks on each ot these enterprises : 
i. Landhusfioldningsselskiiperjves jcrtleskjdp. The south-ea 
part of Norway, where agriculture is more largely exercised and 
it can be made more productive, was, as is natural, the first to fee: ; h<_. 
need of plentiful supplies of agricultural commodities. In 1914, the agri- 
cultural societies of Kristians Amt and the societies of rural economy nf 
the districts of Akershus, Smaalene. Ihisterud, Jarlsberg. and Lan iek .r-ui 
a request to the Society for the Welfare of Norway to charge itself with tin- 
co-operative purchase of chemical manures and fodder. Such commodity* 
they observed, and especially the: first, come to Norway imported from 
abroad and in such considerable quantities that agriculturists might eliVet 
a considerable saving by hiring directly the ships which transport them, anh 
that at Christiania. - which happens to be the point most convenient in 
respect of all these districts. — there should be a centre to control thi> 
merchandise and distribute it to the various places. 

The Society for the Welfare nf Norway was not able to assume directly 
the management of the entreprise. However, the idea had been circulate: 
and recognised as good and. furthermore, put into action. Oti 5th Octob- 
er, iSq(). the rural economy societies of the districts of Kristian, ilvde- 
markeu, Huskerud and Smaalene decided to form an association for the 
cooperative purchase of chemical manures, concentrated feed-stuils :uk 
seed''. The capital for carrying on the busim^s, accorded by public institu- 
tions on the guarantee of the districts, amounted to 40.000,000 vrowm, 
The Societies began operations at mice. 

Subsequently, the societies of rural economy of the districts of Akerlias. 
Jarlsberg, Urvi’ks Bratsbcrg. and Nedeiits joined the co-oporatiw -- 
cietv. so that the organized districts now are eight in number. 

The Lardh ushohtn in^ssdska pemes Foaill-'skjdp . which, at first, hr' 
limited its activities to the piiTcha*e and distribution of chemical nuimm> 
fodder and seeds, gradually extended its activities to all sorts of •arlivic- 
necessary for agriculture, as web as to flour and meal, petrolium. K-n/im- 
and cement. 

In tbe exhibition held last summer at Kristiania on the occasional 
the centenarv of Norwegian indc|>endence. (1814-1914}. the Landing ’r< 
nin^sdskapemes Failed: jo p had a division to itself in the section o! Agr- 
culture and this commanded the admiration of all competent pei^'iu i-r 
the choice selection of machinery imported direct from the best wmk-aM* 
in the world ; tools of all sorts, and, in fine, all articles necessary fr.r Agri- 
culture which were enumerated in a voluminous catalogue. 

The development of theco-ojx*Tative purchase section of rural ' 111 
societies is clearlv proved by the following data . 
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• n 11 ' 7 he J J nrc ini si h:: A^ih y 

:ne Rural Economy Societies [LamMusIwMmnKswskapinies M M}0p) 


jtrnU 97 ■ 


Districts 

.Societies 

4 

llcmbcis 

Clictnicitl 

51; in HI <> 
Tri)!' 

c, ui rale. 
I-Vuis- 
7 '01: •• 

All 

Ci'jmnu<li1 ic-. 






24],0 < m.OO 

-98 . 







4 ! 1,980.00 

1898-99 . 



— 

— 


305,104.00 

1 899- 1 90° 


' 



— 

602,870.00 

K)0» 01 . 




4,12 .4 

— 

629,30 .00 

]i.)Ul 02 . 






S30.967.00 

7y02 . 






1,762,308.00 

I903-O4 . 




7.072.7 

7.1127-4 

1,221,875.00 

IOO4 Oj . 


6 


9,001-0 

16,814.6 

2,496,359.00 

1005-06 . 


352 


r 3,i3 n 5 

i.5, 1 68.7 

2 557,432.00 

1906-07 . 




15,6^0.5 

21,1 13.8 

3,271,722.00 

I907-08 . 


3*2 

11,000 


— 

4,596,769.00 

IC1O8-OO . 


3^5 


13.037.:-! 

20,062.7 

3,506,630,00 

I-,j(tO-IO . 


4 33 


15*111-0 

22,487.6 

}. 2 9 7 .496.00 

1 TO 1 1 . 


7 4* 1 

7.2,500 

18,212.5 

2 7.233.2 

4*667,571.00 

I9II 12 . 


8 55*1 

15.000 

2 3.63^3 

38.2X0,7 

7,501,369.00 

I1I2-I3 . 


571 

16,588 

23.009-0 

28,703.5 

6,002, 51.00 

31 Maggio 

lOM ■ 

6>S 

10,142 

26,730.5 

31.142.5 

,7 1^ -,07.6s 


And now some words on the organization and functions of the 
society. 

'l'he Limdlntshuldiii missel ska pcnies Fcr-llcskjdp of Kristiania is the cen- 
tra! organ, constituted for the purpose of making collective purchase for 
the rural economy societies as we have enumerated above. For all that 
the district societies do not perform a mediary function between the central 
society and the consumers. This function is performed by small local or- 
ganizations [iceUeslagem') specially created and distributed in the smaller 
centres. The central organ underlakcs wholesale purchases and by cash pay- 
Mnis makes sure of a good quality of fodder, manures, seeds and other 
applies which the general assembly annually decides to buy on 
die iirojxisal of the management. By -meli means the action of the 
Ninety comes, little by little, to follow the need* as manifested by the 
V < ! U of the members. 
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The working capital is constituted by loans obtained from 
institutions on the guarantee of the districts. 

The management is composed of a representative of each 
rurai! economy societies which constitute the federation. The manaV^uii 
selects from its members a president and a vice-president, and also, in ; ;i j^ s 
own members, when that is possible . one or more persons for the - ip-. 
vision of the society. 

The directors engage a manager, who takes charge of the purchtdiiL'. 
executes the orders, makes and receives the offers etc., but who, hmu-wr. 
acts only in accordance with the instructions lie receives. 

The local societies, known as the Co-operative Purchase Soeu-tks ^ 
the Rural Economy Societies, send their orders directly to this individual. 
The payment is at thirty days. After sixty days they suspend the seining 
out of merchandise to local societies. 

Any losses arising out of the activities of the co-operative society art- 
divided among the various rural economy societies in proportion to the pur- 
chases which they have made. Out of the profits, a rebate, up to a limits 
z percent., is granted to such local societies as have paid their invoice: 
within thirty days. The remainder of tlic profits, except bonuses which 
mac be accorded by the management, go towards a reserve fund. 

The year’s work is reckoned from ist June to 31st May. 

When a district association wishes to sever its connection with the 
co-operative purchase society it has to give notice of such intention oiu war 
in advance. It will riot receive in such a case, more than three-quarters 
of its share of the reserve fund. 

When anv iceUeskjop comes to consist of less than three district, soviet ir- 
of rural economy, it has to restore the capital received and to dissolve 
The reserve fluid is divided in proportion to the operations etlected by 
the different district societies. 

Such is the organization of the central organ, the Lnndhus'lioldniu^ 
sehkapernes Fallesfcjop . The local organs aTe, as we have said, tlv 
speeia! associations scattered throughout the different districts, 'flit 
members of these associations are obliged to buy chemical manures aiui 
concentrated feeds through t he association and to assume the responsibility 
jointly for the purchases of the societies. Every member is responsive 
in case of loss for a sum proportionate to the entity of the purchases ilkmIv. 

We must add that the society publishes a review entitled " Sainvirke 
( Co-operation ). This review, which is published twice a month in --o° r ' 
copies, had, up to 31 March 1914. 20.000 subscril>ers. It contained notice: 1 
of the proceedings of the society, of Norwegian co-operative life in gviieia*- 
and of the prices of commodities. 

2. A oder Co-operative Purchase Society {Agder FaUesinkjophrcim - 
This society, (with headquarters at Kristiansand), is composed ol 
ations for purchasing (indkjopslag) formed by members ol tlic Mvivtu 
of agriculture belonging to the district societies of rural economy ol J.istd 
and Mandel. The principal object of the society is the sale of chemica. lllan . 
ures. concentrated feeds and seeds. East year it also undertook the 
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den.:- and meal. Founded in 1900. the -Wder soid.-i *- n . i , 
fluent. In 1912, it* sales JL„u-,Uttlu^ 
j,, r ..livrationsof thesnviitv is oni-titim-d |. v 1 i,i' lL 
eJ.rorfl public institutions on tltv guarani of til ' "Tuf ‘"'l 

jfaiaUir In compensation. the District Oninvi! 

ext uuse the control by menus of sjs cial i.,s,„to,-. „u r tin- o,*n„^ 
thl . s-uuety for such tune as the enanm.ee- of , he district for sue h loan I s. 

lhe ,! n ™berso the local soeiu.es for,, nu-hasi,,}. ^ 

rtsjmnsiblc foi the obligations t.l lliese tot lie-central soot v Tik' rules -vo„ 
* tl,C responstb.lity of single member* is <h«! by U,v',lit!vm,t local Z 
rienes. lhose which wish to dissolve nuts. tlll . ir ^ 

"' ,lK ’ ce " tral * KKt >- Wfo* constitute a teseive f m „l. When 

however, these exceed one tent h of the average the total hnsiness for the 
last three years, they are districted among the member, in the form of 


The members of the local co-operative purchase- societies sl um Ut also 
bt'limg to the local agricultural societies. Thex arc bound as we have said 
to become jointly responsible for the obligations „f the co-operative society ’ 
However this responsibility is iixed by this latter according to different prin- 
ciples, that is to say. not always in proportion to the purchases made during 
tlie year, but also for example, in projiortiou to the number ot cows possess- 
ed by each member, or to the area of land lie possesses, etc 

The members must not be less than ten. The general assembly, con- 
voked once a year, provides for the nomination of the officers. 

.]. Co-operative Ptncha. sc Sanely <>■ the Rural Economy Society oj the Dist- 
rict oj Stavanger {Shretm-'er amts / and h usholdn ingsselsha ps icellcskjop). Tins 
society, which is relatively recent. (190b). was founded aitei numerous 
experiments for co-operative purchase made in that district since 1892, 
find constitutes a special branch of the society of rural economy with 
« separate administration. At the moment of its inundation it had 2.750 
members distributed into 70 local societies.it undertook purchasing oper- 
ations up to 160,249 crowns and possessed capital of 779 crowns. Iti 1912, 
those figures were raised to the following: local societies. 114 ; members 
4.000: total purchases. $32,602 ; capital of the society. 30.89.; crowns. 

The by-laws are similar to those already shown in the case of other 
co-operative societies: they prescribe joint responsibility, a minimum 
number of the members of the local societies, i.e. ten; and annual general 
meetings. The working capital lias been constituted by means of a loan 
hum public institutions. The management decides if there is to be consti- 
tuted a reserve fund and to what extent. The local societies leaving the 
socitly lose all right to this fund. 

4. The VeMland Co-ope) alive Purchase Society {Det vest hunt she A>- 
f'Sav) has it head quarters at Bergen and is composed of the societies ot 
nira: vconomv of the districts ot Romsdal and Sondre Bergen bus and 
the Agricultural Association of the district of Xordre Bergen lms. 

Any rural societv of the region may form part of the purchase soviet > . 
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and all are obliged to purchase through the latter all the commit 
which they may need and which the society is able to obtain for : 

The Vestlandske Kjopelag comprises 400 local associations, of which 
1 14 -are in Sondre Bergenhus, 121 in Nordre Bergenhus, and 164 iii’u..]^, 
dal. The business in 1912-13 amounted to 3,695.8 tons of chemical man- 
ures. 3,545.8 tons of concentrated fodder, 46,206 kg. of seeds, rota) 
807,407 crowns. 

5. Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society of the Rural Economy Sc { 
of the Region of Sordenfjeld. (Nordenjjeldskc Landhusholdningsselsl^p as 
Indkjop slag Salgfo ren ing ) , with offices and warehouses at Trondhjem. i/p 
to 1913, the sales were made directly to the rural societies ami also 
to private individuals against payment on delivery. Since 19 1 tfe 
business has been conducted according to the principles of the other 
district co-operative purchase societies. On 30th Januaiv, 1914. t], e 
society of Sordenfjeld comprised 206 local associations, of which 70 were 
in the district of Sondre Trondhjeni. 75 in that of Xordre Tromlhjvm. 
38 in Xordland, and finally, 23 in that of Tromsoe. As we see. this 
society exorcises a great part of its activities in regions beyond the 
Arctic Polar Circle. In the year 1912-13 its total business anmumeri 
to 1.183.800 crowns. 

* 

* * 

Prom what we have said above it is easy to see that these purchase 
societies have been of great utility to Norwegian agriculture. They 
constitute centres from which articles necessary to agriculture may 
sent into localities even remote which, in all probability, private trade 
would not be able to reach, or where the prices established by private- 
traders would be very high. On the other hand, such societies also guar- 
antee the quality of the merchandise which they sell because at their 
headquarters it is subject to accurate examination and control. 

Also, the system of organization adopted has great advantages. In 
effect, the activities of these societies are placed under the management 
and supervision of very progressive and highly respected agriculturists 
belonging to the district societies of rural economy . The general system 
is not rigid and leaves to the local societies sufficient freedom. On the ( *lher 
hand, the joint responsibility' of the members of the central society i*.-. 
sufficient guarantee against abuses. 

The co-operative purchase societies represent, not only an economic 
advantage to their members, but also constitute an element of tech- 
nical progress, since they are interested in the development of agricul- 
ture and follow the current of the latest discoveries in science, t'pon dxst 
grounds they merit the financial support which lias been accorded them 
by the different public authorities. 


(l'o be continu'd) 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT Pl'EUCATIOXS RECATIXG 

TO C0-01T ; .RATI0.\' and association. 


CHIUi. 

RlJiSLE (KOBERTO) : Sindicatos y Coopcmiivas ugiienhi*. Credito ayrkola. Special iUUleUu 
y 0 . x.of the Chilean Agronomic Sociely. in-Kvo. 2 * Vl , ^miago: Printing (Mice of the 
Meteorological Institute. 1915. 

The volume contains a series of propagandist lectuies delivered by 
the author under the auspices of the Chilean Agronomic Society, 

Mr. Riesle, after drawing attention to the backward state of agriculture 
in Chile., in which country half a mi! lion hectares of land — 42 per cent, of 
the whole — remain uncultivated, notes the fact that the present crisis, 
aggravating tlie position of agriculture, has led to a movement in favour of 
those connected with that industry. The author wishes to contribute to 
this movement by making known to the agricultural classes the advant- 
ages of co-operation. 

Having first described briefly the functions of s> ndieates and ot the 
various forms of rural co-operation, and presented certain model rules 
based on the rules actual* yin force in French agricultural societies, describ- 
ing at the same time the results of the working of credit institutions in 
France, the author frames a number of conclusions, of which the principal 
are as follows : ( 1 ) That the Chilean Agronomic Society ought to seek, by 
every means in its power, to establish one agricultural syndicate, at least, 
in each zone of tire different Provinces ; U) that a Commission should be 
appointed to study the question of enacting legislation relating to the 
constitution of agricultural societies ; ( ; j) that the work of rural colonisation 
should be brought into relation, with the work of forming rural associ- 
ations ; ( 4 ) that a Department of Agriculture is indispensable, and should 
he created. 


GREAT IIRITAIN ANll IUEI.AND. 


Co -"i'ERATiVE E:\xn Renting Societies in Esgi.anh and Waves Cm owhaiive 
I.AM, Renting : Its Advantages, v -Ronton Co-operative Sauu- iioumngs so- 
eirvv, i,td. 4. Common I’a storage. : II wdexius and Ccddingion societies. 5 ■ Al- 
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NOTICES of PUBLICATIONS relating to co-operation 


loth ents Societies ant> their Work. 6. Grantham Co-operative Allotment .. 
ciation, I 4 td. 7. Statistics of Land Renting Societies. HulLtin of the . 

Reference f.ihmry. The Plunkett House, Dublin. No. 10. April 1915. 

The April Number of the Bulletin of the Co-operative Reference l.ibrnr- 
is entirely devoted to the various forms oi co-operative land-renting 
in England and Wales, and contains the articles above indicated. 'f] K . 
two principal forms of such societies of societies arc those which rem bud 
for the purpose of sub-lctting it in small holdings to the members iudividn. 
ally and those which in like manner provide their members with aU(iUiK-iu>. 
There is. however, a third form of land-renting society, of which f.v.« in- 
stances are described, namely those which rent a piece of grazing land ujm n 
which the members are given the right to graze live-stock at a fixed prkv 
per head of stock. 

Co-operation in the renting of land is usualh accompanied by 
forms of co-operation, such as the joint purchase of agricultural require 
ments. In the case of the Rnxton Co-operative Small Holdings Society, 
there is common ownership of horses and implements, these having beer 
purchased b\ the society and hired in turn to the members. A further 
development of co-operation by this society is the employment of a labium-; 
at a fixed wage, whose services can be obtained by any of the member:- 
according to a scale of charges for dilferent kinds of work. 

The statistics show that in iqi.} there were iqi laud-renting societies 
in England and Wales, with 14.117 members, holding 8.105 acres from hxk. 
administrative authorities and 5.345 :tCR ' s from other landlords. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

0'BR.IKX 1 Cruise; : Cooperative. Mills and Bakeries. The Cu-opt-talK-.- ki-firaia 
Library. Thr PlimkvU Dublin. Miscvllamtuis Publications. Xo. j. 

50 pages. 

This pamphlet has tieeii issued by the Co-operative Reference Library, 
of Dublin, as embodying the results of an inquiry into the working "f co- 
operative mills and bakeries in various countries, made at the rcqiu^i (, i 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Efforts are being in.uiv by 
this Soviet v to increase the production of wheat in Ireland and the "igcu 
of the inquiry was to ascertain whether, by means ol co-operation. ;i nrwM 
return could be secured for the wheat-growers. . ] 

Owing to the European War the compiler of the pamphlet w nnumc 
to obtain access to many valuable sources of information 11101 e pn rticu .nb 
regarding co-operative mills and bakeries in Hetmany. but he has succwkm 
in putting together many useful notes on this form of co-operation m 1 
Italy, and elsewhere. 
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^ I wifi; ration 


rhe form of co-operative tovad-makimr „.i,; i 
K iii'.'Jom is the urban cooperative bakcn tin- '' "‘/'‘"i •S” tCd 
roiiMUtiers only. But, as the compiler ol the o n n hi V ' ", ' “5 

ls by no means part of the co-operative iheotv that il ’ ' \ ‘T'n * " 

divioon between the organisation of coor^a ^ T " K ' ' f"" 1 ’ 

organisation of other co-operators as eon nun •• •■ T “ ,K thc 
says. “ is also a consumer anti stamk^mh s'uo i i !’ rmlni ^ hc 
C n- ( iteration to his consumption, as bv dm-lunin- o'-. 1 ^ i rxh ' n<Jln S lns 
I'or examples of the eo-operati,,„ „f wheat gome* lor timumS’ of 
br t ;nl tor their own consumption it was necc^arv totun, ♦ ■ 

entries and the author shows how small wheat V,2 , n maU " mU ' 1 

1,avc built up « system by which they obtain chea^r .old litter bread fnm! 
t k-u own wheat than they could by buying the bread sold bv tht ,ke™ 
He concludes, from the study of this system. , I, at it would be advance me 
tor Irish farmers to adopt it. s 
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administration is left to the Directing Board of tlie Insurance Ir>; !,;, s 
of Lower Austria, — the institute for fire insurance, founded ii lNj ~ 
for life insurance and annuity, founded in 1898, for the insurance of n:w ] 
cattle and horses, few accident aiul fidelity insurance, and for , :tx , 
against damage to water conduits. 

Anicles 1 and 2 nf the bye-laws state that the Institute is ore 
upon mutual principles for the purynise of insuring owners and tena: n 
land in Lower Austria against total loss of or damage to agricultural < r- -us. 
including market -garden crops. According to the mutual principle ; n 
force, any profits or losses arising fall upon the members. - every y -sc;,; 
insured being considered a member. The limitation of operation* m i] K . 
territory of Lower Austria i< explained by the fact that the Inst it \m- b 
an institution in public law. 

The Lower Austrian authorities guranfee the Institute an animal >ul- 
veution of 80,000 crowns, and, in addition, place at its disposal a casli credit 
of 200,000 crowns to he drawn upon to make good auv deficit m the 1 >::lon<x- 
sheet:, should the r '-serve fund prove insufficient for this pur pox. Tik 
statutory amount of the reserve fund is a million crowns. It cr'in-i.-u t j; 
fi) the profits of the Institute, if any ; (2) income derived from the h slinite’s 
own capital invested: (3) any sum awarded as damages in an action,- 
(4) the additional fees charged upon payments in arrears ; (3} rite re- 
tributions prescribed by the Provincial Commission. When tin ha d k\< 
reached the statutory limit, the sums above-mentioned arc diverted m the 
repayment of loans guaranteed by the State ; but in the event of the find 
falling below one million crowns these various sums arc again allocated toil. 

The case of the loans gruntul to the Institute having all been repaid - 
a case which lias never arisen so far - has also been provided for. h- such 
an event, and provided always that the reserve fund is maintained hi du 
prescribed amount, any ])rolits arising out of the working oi the Institute 
are to be divided among the persons insun. d with it in propoitn a t' : 1 he 
premiums paid in the current year, each member s sliare ln-ing ciaatv! 1" 
liis account and deducted from the next annual premium due. •TIv^m- 
members who withdraw from the Institute <.r are excluded have an vla;in 
upon any undistributed i>r< ilit s. 

The Institute’s capital may be invested only in one of the DdhAvi: v 
wavs : (1) in national trustee stock ; (2) in loans to the Arclitlml 1 } 1 - 1 
Austria under Hnns; (3) in interest -bearing national real estate sIock when 
not burdened with charges for more than a third of llu purchase unu-: 
(41 in national trustee mortgages; (3) in loans upon national tm-dei ' 
up to No per cent, of the current value of such stock, tliis j'.i i .it. ^ 
in t he case of stock redeemable by lot, not to exceed the niiiiimun: an ^ 
resulting from the scheme of redemption, after deducting lax* . 
deposits in tlie national savings bank ; (7) in deposits in duh ,;1 d 
national credit institutes in current account or against inlciesl ' ^'* 111 ^ 
bonds provided in every case that such funds arc readily rep o 1 
the Institute. 
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titi'ti-: 


[n the case of a deficit the reserve fund i< t i r , . . 

authorises withdrawal up to a third < fit- i ,Y ,,^K,, 1,! - mi(1 *hc State 

I «*ill not be covered, the claims i j ;, v< " rl! ‘- u the eventual 

W t ditced pro rata. When the claims rmm; b . ; m \ a,rrwit D‘* !r may 
cei:‘ ■ the authorities place at the J|',q " mere than 20 per 

jai'.coo crowns already referred u. ; P w j ( ,. Yii V. :t ' Ui 5ilc <nm nf 
; t], t:« 8 n per cent, of their amount. * ’ ' " " ' t ; nicy be paid 


These preliminary notes uixju tin ii r , rP ,-i , 

:«U* will be made dearer in the tabb ‘ f. V t ^ 

I-; lol.p U< us now see wliat function* dev. 1\\ m-,' o'* V ,? , stni ‘ U ‘ 
u;^vc bodies concerned: the Diet, riv JWei 1 G u mb n 8C *™ W ’ 

in. Board of the. Lower Amtrie Dm rmee I In 
Pvani of the Hail Institute itself. tl,c ' 

The Diet, deals with: (1) tlu framing of tlu iw.dau- ,Yclrd : i« 

f • llu r rdat ^ l? tl 1 U C ? nd i tio,;S i f U) rim ni-ganie law .if 

:h ‘‘ ^ n ! ,1<, >’t es: {: > ] tjU * dismissal e>l the pc-r nun ten 1 employees of the i, lsti . 

t,iU ‘ l4 U l1 :; ^ :,lniimtion r ! . 1,K ^ and ‘nf Hu audit ei s' 

uin.n . h) the division to dissohx the Institute, and the lm-tlu t! of 
nqmhmi:* Us affairs, lhe deliberations of tlu . I)k , witJl r( . S]xcl t „ l])( . 
aaann.i; of the bye-law*, or ..f ary .-lnenduK ? is to the m. and with n-pcet 
•f ’ 1(1 the dissolution (U tlu Institule are subject to the approval <d tlu 
Government. 

The Provincial Commission deals among eihei matn-i*. with ; lijthe 
i.ibinc>< to be submitted to the d<eisio r , of the Diet ; {2! the -'(.miration. 

.'motion and superannuation of iK-rmarcnt employees, as wdl as all that 
.'onec-ms casual (liiployees ; { ;} the diixciion and admiirisln.lion of the 
Institute; (4J the method and llu form of ii vcstii g ilv Institute's capital , 
i; 1 lie, conclusion and the dissolution of ix insurance contracts: {(>) all act* 
'VliKh an m tile nature <>1 permanent contracts entered into bv the Insti- 


or which relate to tlu renunciation of . ; right uiku the institutes 
b-U ; i;i appeals trom decisions of the Directing Board of llu Insurance 
li-UUuto ; (S) the balance sheet of the Institute, approving if in the case 
'riu-iv the Diet does not meet in time to do * ( . ; m) the conditions of instir- 
,i:v ' ■ ^ceiU when the question ix laics to tlu duty of an insured person 
L1 ' :]: ' 1 hx- his real pnqmrty with, tlm Provincial I ; ire In.-uranx Institute, 
'diah question must be referred to the Ditl ; (ird 1 1n- ainmint of thecor'tri- 
^taai Si the reserve fund ; (n) ilk scale of premiums : !I2) the acquisition. 
fl1 c-'-s;. <.! fJ f UJ .q tlu* croal'itni of mortgages and the granting oilcans. 

^ K ' ''''liberations of the Ommiisrion as to the conditions of insurmux- or 


m'-dit'ieation of these conditions are -ubiect to tlu- approval of the 
ly) \vrn; a, nt authority. 

Directir.g Hoard of tin- Lnux-r Austria; Insurance Institutes 
!he immediate iiiaiiageuk'iit and control of the Hail Institute, its 
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principal functions relating to : (i) the decision of all questions which i-r in . 
corn a number of insurance institutes or require to be treated upon m 
linesj ; (2) the current legal, fiscal and administrative business# I n-j ll0 
authorised in certain cases to nominate an advocate to represent it is 
in dispute ; {3) the representation of the Institute l>efore the Government 
inspecting authority ; (4) appeals from the decisions of the Directing 
of the Ilail Institute ; (5) the nomination of the expert valuers required f or 
the estimation of loss, — such valuers having to take oath. 

Lastly, the Directing Board of the Institute itself deals with the 
routine work of management and represents the Institute in al] q la <. 
concerns the persons insured and the authorities, with the exception of 
the Government inspecting authority and the organs of that authority. 

In addition to the cases mentioned above, — compilation and auje-isrl- 
menl of bye-laws, dissolution of the Institute and the proscribing nf the 
conditions of insurance, — the approval of the Government authority j< 
necessary in the case of any agreement under which : (a) the Institute 
hands over the whole of its business, in any form, to another Institute or 
assumes the business of another institute ; or, (6) reinsures the- whole of 
its business with another institute or accepts for reinsurance the Imsire* 
of another institute. 

The Institute is subject to the control of the Government inspecting 
authority over all insurance enterprises operating in the Kingdoms xvA 
Countries represented in tin. Reiehsrat, and with respect to the kvq'ing 
of the accounts, the presentation of the balance sheet and the auditors’ 
report, the provisions of the Ministerial ordinance of 5th March, in?., 
{I'ersickcrHngs-rcgHlativ) which regulates the constitution and activity 
of private insurance enterprises, arc applicable to the Institute. Tlu-cmi- 
t rolling authority forms par! ol the Ministry of the Interior. 

Article 16 of the bve-laws declares that for the settlement <>1 all dis- 
putes between the members and the Institute, arising out of the nhtb:: 
between them, recourse shall be had to the competent court at Vieira 
before which the Institute will appear as plaintiff or defendant. 

In the case of the dissolution of the Institute . the -part <*f tile caint;; 
remaining after all debts have been paid, including the sums adv; awi 
by the State, shall be devoted !■> works in connection with ayriaihr* 
in T/nver Austria. 


if Till-: ! \ S' KAXCI-: contract, 

Membership in the Institute is conferred by the act of insimrg aia: i? 
lost by the termination of the insurance contract. Ivcery mviai 
of land in L over Austria has the right of member-hip ; but admission fc 
membership may be refused to any person who has offended nmi i - l 
rules prescribed by the Institute. In addition, — and this is .• sa'mO 
defence against the accumulation of risks which would otlurwi-e a in *■ 
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Ji-uilt of frstH ute feeing compdkd to con fine its operations to a 
n j K . t l area, — the Directors may, for districts particularly exjjosed to 
lllil£ by hail, limit each sum insured to a certain percentage of the v^lue 
Vh- product, — the percentage being fixed by the Institute ami being 
jji ( j for the whole of a particular district. Such a provision must be oom- 
itinicated to the persons affected at the Ijcginniiig of lire year. (The 
'uinctal year corresponds with the calendar year). This system of select - 
‘ r 0 f r j s ks, under which it rests with the Provincial Commission to fix 
he proportion between the sum assured and the value of the produce, seems 
l K , m uch superior to the system in force in other insurance enterprises 
| er w hich, for communes most liable to damage, a certain maximum 
^ nl nce is fixed, and when that has been reached no further proposals are 
^irlered, — the so-called system of maximum risks. It is clear that 
the latter system certain cultivators would lie unable to effect the 
'iKirance of their crops, whereas, in the case of a public institute subsidised 
K the State, it is only just that insurance should be possible for all and that 
the necessary compensation of risks should be secured only through 
accurate tariffs of rates. 

\ person may be admitted to membership of the Institute at any time, 
hat a member may withdraw only after notice in writing sent to the 
Directing Board before the end of the financial year. This provision 
‘ nmlics also to the case of a transfer of ownership or of tenancy, except in 
! trfiin cases mentioned below. The withdrawal of a member or his ex- 
W,m from the Institute does not affect any obligations which at the 
nrnmenl he may have towards the Institute, and the same remark applies 
♦o the transfer of ownership or tenancy. 

In the case in which an insured holding passes into the ownership or 
wanev of a member of the Institute, the new owner or tenant stall assume 
*, nidations and rights attached to the new holding. On the other tai d 
where an insured holding passes into the hands of a 
amher mav assume the obligations and insurance n girt, attached to the 
CE and will in such event lx- held responsible for the l«yment of any 

« ’^"be in arrears. Hrmever if the newiw^nam m- 

a,Hls to exercise this right he must notify to the Instta c he tramkr 
..n-i-erstiii) or tenancy and his intention to continue thi former rela 
tans with the Institute, within lour days Itom his mtenug ’ n 

Stanld his a, .plication to coritinttc « tation^mx e «.c ^ o{ 

!h, part of the Directors of the l-»« ""btadored as having conti- 
tr.w, the rights and obligations m ep-e. ^ lm(lcrslam! the reason 

j ,:ut ‘d without interruption. It ^ 5 - . . - < U( to 11 of the bye- 

r lll «‘ provisions which are eomarnu ^ ^ the person of the 

>uvs. They arc designed to penm. ol tl the 

hw nwner or tenant of the insurance rehit.on » On “ 

t , i ,k oe^ion oi the n<wm‘}y 

finiK-r member is concerned, with “ im |, v mote than one person 
The contract of insurance nu> ' in such a case* each person 

by means of a single pro]Kisal and one po - ta , slJ j,,>kjiient- 

hlield responsible in full for the lament of all premium 
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ary charges. This form of contract — called collective insurance — j 1;i , 
the advantage of effecting a certain saving in the charges connected ^ 
the conclusion of the contract (policy and stamp taxes, etc.) and in i he cost 
of estimating the damage in case of loss. 

\Ve have laready referred to the fact that the premiums are fixed by th e 
Provincial Council according to a scale based on the frequency ■ i h a jj. 
storms in the different districts and the risk connected with the specific 
product insured. In addition to the premium, each member upon admis- 
sion to the Institute, or in the event of his wishing to increase the amount 
of his insurance, is required to pay in a contribution to the reserve h\y\, 

The premiums and all other charges must be paid, before jst Xoy- 
ember in each year, either to the cashier of the Institute, in Vienna, or to 
one of the various authorised agents. The Institute is obliged to inform 
the members in g(x>rl time of the amount due from each. It is authorised 
to take legal steps to recover payments in arrears, the legal expenses tail- 
ing upon the member. 

For the valuation of damage the Directing Board of the Lower Austria 
Insurance Institutes appoints ex]x*rt valuers who take oath for the faith- 
fnl performance of their duties. The result of the expert’s valuation is 
communicated at once to the member interested, who if dissatisfied with 
the result may demand a second valuation, which must be considered final. 
The Institute pays for the first valuation : the second valuation must k 
paid for by the member, but if it results in an increased estimate of the 
loss the cost falls upon the Institute. The amount of indemnity is calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the valuer’s written report and the indemnity [< 
paid, at latest, by the close of the calendar year. However, on the demand 
of the person insured the Institute is bound to make advances on the amount 
due, though such advances may not be made earlier than September 15th. 

The right to indemnity ceases : (1) If the person insured has not un- 
ified out all the terms of the insurance ixdicy ; (2) if the insured person or 
his representative, has intentionally furnished wrong data ; (3; if, when the 
estimation of the damage is made, the insured j>ersou attempts to prott 
at the expense of the Institute, making false communications or of intent- 
ion remaining silent on important points ; (4) it the amount due in :m 
person insured is not retired within two years. 


Tkcun 1 e a r, oruaxi sation . 


The technical organisation of the Hail Institute may be studied 1: 
the general conditions of insurance which form part of the bye-l.i\v>. |i 
their present form they received the approval of the Home Minister mi ~ 
July, 1900. We shall endeavour here to explain briefly the criteria adopts 
by the Institute in the classification of risks and in the settlement of 

(a) Classification of risks. — The crops which are accepted by tft 
Institute for insurance are divided into certain classes according to t ■■ 
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nature of the risk which they re-. .resent -re, . , 

six classes, and the sixth class _ t| K - highest rbkfd i h ’"??* ™ 1>S “ 
groups,: vineyards, vegetable-gardens arid fruits ^ - n „. '1', '“.' ,n "’ ,hr ' e 
follow*: (I) hay, clover, and forage e« h h ‘ 

(3) oa ts, legumes, maize hoed crops. nlixtt , «reah,'«. il„ “ 
sprouts ; (4) oleaginous plants, textile plants millet i,.„- 4 ? l ' 

for s eed ; ( 5 ) beets for the production of seed a^d ‘m , ^ ™'* 

In the case where the crop has already heen’dann«d l,c i,., t • 
i5 accepted only if as the result of a vacation madetd h 
Institute, the damage does not exceed half the value of the crop \v , tc- 
sowings cannot he insured in the year in which they arc sown ' T h n- 
surauce must not be hm.ted to the fruit but cover all tl«*e part* o t e 
plant which may be utilised ; moreover, it is valid m-lv fnr n,, ♦ 

holding, and, in the case of grassland S 

»>b- ior the m,mber of indicated in the proposal. When hohlim- 

Mi been damaged the insurance contract does not cease until a new cron 
ms been grown. 1 


With the object o! individualising the risks, the Direction Hoard m the 
Institute ascertains for each commune the value of the production per lu-ct- 
m ‘ according to revenue-yielding power for all insurable crops cultivated 
n the commune. Making compulsory the insurance of all the serviceable 
arts of the plant, and . therefore, of secondary products such as straw, stems 
md outer skins, the Institute makes it impossible to insure only those 
jrodiicts which are most exposed to damage by hail, and when damage 
mirs the value of the product is calculated as follows : 

(t) In the case of rye. wheal . barley, cats, millet, legumes and mixed 
tops of these: grown for seed, the fruit is calculated as 75 per cent, of the 
•alue. and the straw at 25 per cent. ; 

(2) for beets. Indian corn, maize, lupine, grasses and forage crops 
or seed, the* insured sum i< calculated as <50 per cent, for the fruit and 10 
ter cent, for the stems or stalks ; 


li) for textile plants. 44 per cent, for the fruits and 67 per cent, 
nr the stems ; 

(4) for grasses and forage crops, in the case of two cuttings, the first 
? considered as constituting bn per cent, and the second as constituting 
0 per cent, of the sum insured ; in the case of three cuttings the first is 
omited at 50 per cent., the second as jjo per cent, and the third as 20 per 
cut. of the sum insured. 

The sum insured, 011 which the premium is calculated, is determined 
'Y fhe Institute from data furnished in the proposal for insurance with 
espect to the area, the revenue-yielding power and the class of product 
ifured. In case the crop has already been damaged by hail, the estimated 
mount of damage must lx* deducted from the sum insured. I11 every 
in calculating the indemnity to be paid, only the actual value of the 
Toduct is taken into account (deducting the amount of damage already 
uftttyd should the product have been previously damaged by hail), so 
h *d the actual value itself is at most equal to the insured sum 
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The member insured may always increase or diminish the amnum 
of his insurance. Iu the case of an increase the increased amount risk 
is considered a new insurance, and the member must pay, in addition to the 
increased premium, a contribution to the reserve fund. In the c;e* of 
diminution no deduction is made for the current year. This provider., 
however, does not. apply in the case where the increase or decrease ■> f 
insurance have resulted from a change in cultivation or a modification 
the value of the local production of the different crops. 

Admission to the Institute is obtained by written application upon 
a special form, and the proposer or his agent is required to furnish replies to 
all the questions contained in the application form, and to state exactly and 
t rut hf all v all the material facts which the Institute considers necessary 
for the determination of the risk. In any case, the Institute has power, 
even after the conclusion of the contract, to examine afid verify all the 
information furnished in the proposal for insurance, lhe insurance contract 
is concluded whenever the Institute accepts the proposal made to it. As 
soon as the proposal is accepted the Institute delivers to the insured peisos 
a policy in which the nature and the amount of the Institute’s obligation 
towards the member are accurately stated. The insured person by accept- 
ance of the policy implies that lie agrees to the terms contained in it. Art- 
icle 41 of the conditions of insurance states that the Institute’s obligation 
arises solely from the terms of the policy and from any modifications in it 
or additions to it, so that verbal or written communications of run agent 
of the Institute iu no way bind the Institute itself. 

Article -)/ of the conditions of insuianee states that by subscribing to 
the police the insured person contracts the following obligations : 

(1) to obcv the bye-laws of the Institute and any amendments ui 
them while a member ; 

(2) to fulfil the terms of his policy ; 

{ ;) to yield to the decisions and obey the inles which the directing 
bodies resjjonsible for the Institute may make according to the P'wetf 
tbev cniov ; 

(4) to pay in all cases the premium fixed for each year according to 
the information furnished by him. together with any other tlurgis 


may be levied ; . . 

(5) to insure the whole ot tile crop of the same kind situated u< 
and the same commune, or Ix-longing to the same from ot holding 

(6) to insure at once, or at the expiration of any contract «»i abid- 
ance in t’oice at the moment, all the buildings, whether domestic *'! na-. 
trial, in his prowrty situated in U»wer Austria, in the Lower Au>tiia 
Insurance Institute, and to keep up such insurance as long as K 
remain a member ; but this provision shall not apply to local tire in" 1 
associations where real estate together with chattels are insured m the 


Austria Fire Insurance Institute ; 

(7) in the event of his insuring vines, 
the plants with stems cultivated by him in 


to insure 211 the Institute 
Lower Austria ; 
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aniaged 
at once 


(S) to inform the Institute, ortbe as'em m » *• 
presented his proposal tor insurance in writing ^ ,l5tlt 1 ute to w!l °m he 
within twenty-four hours of its occurrence • daiUage by 

■(9) after damage has taken place, ni)t to make i - , 

of the damaged product without the permission 0 f tlv T tht ** tilte 

liitit -1 other than the usual time of hive" ' ,tUU ' " d " “V 

(10) to undertake, upon his own resiwmiWIit v in -1„ 

harvest is near at band, only stu-l, work in connect.'.:,', witM^.' ° 

crop as is designed to present further damage, and to eive no , 
to the Institute ; s lu 

(11) in case of damage to facilitate the work of estimating the „tent 

„,s„ch damage, and furnish to the Institute all the information it miv 
require. 1 ■ 

The Institute is bound to communicate to the proposing 

insurance, lit writing or by telegram, within twenty-four hours frem the 
■tvvipt ot the proposal, its decision to refuse the proposal. Should it fail to 
do so the insurance is regarded as coming into force on the mi.Ulav follovv- 
”'•? the te«--tpt «t the projK,sal. In the case where damage bv hail occurs 
betore the expiration of this period, the insurance is admitted ,„,h jf the 
resulting damage is less than half the total value of the crop. 

The insurance ceases to he in force : 

(rr) In all cases (i) if the produce is removed from the holdiug where 
it was cultivated ; (2) if the normal date tor the harvesting of the crop in 
question is exceeded by S davs : 

(b) Within the above-mentioned limits (1) for stalk plants (wheat, 
barley, oats, Indian corn, etc.), oleaginous plants and beets from the tenth 
day after the crop lias been cut. mown or reaped ; (2) in the case of vineyards 
when the fruit has been separated from the vine ; (3) for all other plants as 
.'(ion as the cease to be planted in the -oil. 

Article 48 of the conditions of insurance lays down that if any circum- 
stsmofc arises which absolutely impedes the observance of the limits above 
prescribed, then the limits are extended by the time during which action 
lias been impeded. 

(b) Settlement of claims. If the insured person has communicated in- 
formation of the occurrence of damage in due time, the Institute must fix 
a limit of time for the estimation of the damage, except in the case where 
the information communicated fo considered insufficient. I11 any event the 
Institute must inform the insurer as to its decision within 4.N hours from 
the receipt of the notice of damage. The limits referred to above in rela- 
tion to the validity of the insurance must be considered also as the limits 
for the. estimation of damage. 

The insurer must be asked to be" present at the estimation of the damage, 
foit the estimation shall take place whether he he present or not. 

for damage by hail not exceeding h percent, of the sum for which the 
damaged holding is insured the Institute will not pay compensation. In 
addition. Article 44 of the conditions of insurance fixes the following exempt- 
l011s - m m compensation : 
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For damage : 


Mrom 7 to 

9 

of the sum insured, 2 % exempt 

,, TO ,, 

19 "0 

1 a 

= » •> ” JO 

.. - 7 o 

-0 ° t , 

4% 

>. 3 ° .. 

39 "0 

5 °;> 

- 4 ° .. 

49 % 

6 % 

5° <• 

59 °u 

7 "n 

,, 60 

69 ° 0 

8 \ 

70 .. 

79 

.. 9 °o 

,, 80 .. 

8<) 

.. 10 

no ., 

IOC) 

11 


But no deduction is made from the expenses incurred for putting the 
crop to rights, for the threshing, the carriage to market, etc. or from tin 
cost of the valuation. 

Dr. Rohrbeck the well-known student of agricultural insurance is <>f 
opinion (i) that the scale of exemptions adopted by the Institute encourages 
the members to claim when the damage is veiy small, to the detriment 
of claims which are realty entitled to compensation. According to him it 
would be better to fix the limit of claims and of exemptions at one figure, 
say io or 12 percent. Generally speaking, the exemptions aie designed 
to discourage the making of trivial claims in connection with which the 
expenses are out of proportion to the amount involved. 

Where stalk plants are damaged by hail before the fruit has formed, 
in such a way that the apparent damage is equal to at least two-thirds of the 
sum insured, then the Institute, at the request of the member, must pro- 
ceed without loss of time to an estimation of the damage, whenever it is 
possible to undertake a second cultivation of the same crop or of some 
forage crop, and secure a yield. In such cases the Institute is entitled to 
deduct, from the amount of the indemnity payable, the net yield of the 
second crop. 

The acceptance ot the policy is not a proof of, and does not establish:? 
legal presumption of, the accuracy of the data contained in the policy itself. 
In the case of damage, therefore, the Institute is entitled to make any 
enquiry in connection with the loss which it may consider advisable. The 
member is bound to supply the Institute with complete and accurate in- 
formation upon any question relating to the ownership of the holding tin- 
yield, or the extent of the damage. At the request of the Institute he must 
establish the facts by every means in his power, presenting for inspection 
the farm books or other documents which may assist in establishing tht 
facts as to the sowing and the harvest. 

When the insured person is dissatisfied with the result of l bo hr?t 
valuation he may demand a second, provided that in the meantime no 
change has been made in the state of the crop. The cost of any such n 1 - 

fi) A ssekttranz. Jahrbtich, R.s JahrRam*, Wien, 1914. Verlag Ilalni imd Gi'Mnmnii. 
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valuation must be borne by tbe member when no increase in the amount of 
cotmiensation results from it. In the same way the Institute mar at anv 
tifflt >» fore the product is removed from the holding, order a second vaiua 
tier- to be made and fix the amount of the indemnity on the bads 0 f this 
jPL-ond valuation. 


§ 4. The transactions w the institute in uji j. 

As is shown in the report of the Directing Board of the Lower Austria 
Insurance Institutes, presented to the Diet of the Archduchy of Austria 
under ftnns on June 24th, 191-h the financial and economic working 
of the Institutes was favourable, in spite of the fact that 1913 was a year 
of serious disturbance of the national economy. The growth of the Hail 
Institute from its foundation in 1899 up to the year 1913, is shown in the 
following table: 


Table I 

Grot 

tih of the Loner Austria Institute from 1899 to 

IQL 3 - 






Fiuaueiat 

rsults 

I 

Numher 

! Amount 

‘‘•JOSS 

Claims 

— ■ 


Year 

of 

i insua-d 

premium? 

Profits 

J.<)irfr 


members 



CrouMs. 



1899 . . 

5.146 

6 . 330 . 94 S 

IO6.718 

34843 

120.819 


1900 . , 

4.68S 

5.941.660 

04.461 

150.477 

48.X96 

— 

I()0I . . 

7.674 

IO.9OO.O74 

170.508 

150.681 

87.418 

~ 

1901 . . 

8.492 

12.443.019 

1S4.O79 

291.745 

21.308 

~ 

1903 . . 

10.060 

13.S56.276 

221. So; 

222.876 

45.87° 

“ 

I00.4 . . 

14.936 

l6.434.974 

276.929 

90.123 

233.290 

~ 

ujor, . , 

II. 196 

I 5 - 363 -I 39 

237.698 

4U.241 

“ 

6.S7S 

1906 . . 

13.630 

I7.991. 2!4 

300.210 

354 . 47 6 

11.626 

— 

1907 . , 

11.76ft 

10.581 .7S5 

281.912 

391-235 

“ 

9 - 44 ° 

iqoS . . 

13.029 

17.202.693 

362.043 

365. 4 &S 

67.704 


10! 'll . . 

11-741 

16,464.856 

31O.S2S 

77 2 o 84 

— 

C46.652 

I 9 R- - , 

i 1.323 

l9.3S0.t5S 

410.382 

635. 46S 


I6.64S 

101 I . . 

12.588 

1 7. 930. 403 

404.652 

427.821 

45.91° 

~~ 

i()i: . . 

61.3133 

16.64 1. 292 

374 -M 1 

252 . 51 ° 

IOI.296 


. . 

10.307 

I 5 . 439 - 04 0 

350.020 

359 - 7 °° 

34-419 

~~ 


During the fifteen Years of its activity the Institute has paid out in 
daims the sum of 4,910,980 crowns, which is proof that, in spite oi the com- 
petition of private undertakings, tbe Institute lias become an important 
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factor in the economic and agricultural development of the region. 'pj 1fc 
diminution to be noted in the last two years in the number of membc i ^ 
amount insured, and the premiums received, is explained by the srii ou * 
crisis through which the wine growing industry is passing. When l ft- lSll;i j 
time for concluding the contract arrives, many of the growers have already 
lost all hope of a good harvest, and therefore renounce their insurant. 

In 1913, the Institute received in premiums and supplementary 
charges the sum of 369,531 crowns, while it paid in claims 328,505 crmvn« 
The Institute does business in 1,503 communes; the insurances in force 
numbered ii,Si8, and the number of policies, 10,307. The difference is es- 
plained by the fact that a single policy often covers a number of person* 
The amount insured was 15.439,040 crowns ; the premiums received 
350,029 crowns, to which must be added 19,502 crowns derived from contri- 
butions to the reserve fund and to the expenses of management. Ihirinu 
the year, 3,235 cases of damage were reported from 430 communes, in con- 
nection with which, claims amounting to 378,505 crowns were paid, this 
amount including the cost of the valuations. The whole amount was paid 
by the month of October. 

The figures which follow are interesting. They show the proportion 
of insurance for the different products, as well as the premiums received 
and the claims paid for each class. 


Products insured 


Amount Premiums Cljiiii- 

insured received paid 


1 Grasses, clover and forage crops .... 

2 Wheat, rye aud barley 

3 Oats, legumes, maize, hoed crops, mixed 

cereal crops, cabbages, Brussels sprouts 

4 Oleaginous plants, textile plants, millet, 

grasses and forage plants for seed . . 

5 Bee*s for seed, and Indian com .... 

Vinrs 

6 Vegetable -garden produce 

Fruits 


47-57° 


ro.437.S49 

2I3-39°,2I 

4-485-343 

106.450,29 

77-59° 

3-287,45 

1.09S 

73,91 

369.260 

44.901.53 

16.239 

i-3&7,94 

4.100 

240 

I 5-439-°l° 

350.029.04 


276.000,23 




3.763.3U 


Total 


37^.506,61 
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1-rom this table it appears that the m t ,„ „ „ , 

to the sum insured is 2.267 while the ix-rc'e, tl . T of thc 
I„ the previous year (1912) the mr L lnd „T the c,aims is 
and 1.517- P d ” P erci ntage vvc,e 2 ..|S6 


Tabw: II. — Profit and Loss 


iccount 0/ the Institute 


for i()i .> 


Payments 


•Receipts 


, 1 ) Claims, including 
valuation expenses 
Reinsurance pay- 
ments 

Commissions. . . 

(1) Current expenses 
of management. . 
(4) Rates and Taxes 

.<) Bad debts . . . 

.0) Lost on the de- 
preciation of secu- 
rities 

;'i Reserve for cur- 
rent risks .... 
Contributed by re- 
insurers .... 

M Amount of the re- 
serves at the end 
of the year : 

Reserve fund . . 

Fund for the com- 
pensation of va- 
lue of securities 

y' 1 Trouts 


337942,85 

188.971,43 188.971,4* 
r 3 - 977>35 
36.086,84 

2-560,54 53.124,73 
442.26 

r6.Soo 16.800 
562,76 

281.38 281,38 

573,828,01 

J 54 573 - 98 o,oi 

35.4 If >,3S 


(1) From the previous 
year’s reserves : 
Reserve fund . 
Fund for the com 

pensation of va- 
lue of securities. 

(2) Reserve for cur- 
rent risks .... 

Contribution from 
reinsurers . . 

(3) State aid .... 
(•l) Premiums received 

Reinsured .... 

(?) Income from in- 
vestments : 

Interest on securi- 
ties and on cur- 
rent account 
transactions . . 
Interest on cheques 

(6) Other receipts ; 
Levied for the re- 
serve fund . . . 
Contributed to the 
management ex- 
pense- . . 


573838,01 

* 5 2 573.980,01 

92,63 

46,31 46,32 

80.000 

35 °-° 29,04 

i 75 -°i 4,52 175.014,52 


26.202,87 

33 . 4 ° 26.241,27 

5 - 972.01 

6.765,05 r 2.7 37,06 
— 868.019,12 


Total . . 


868 .010,1 S 


Total 
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Table 111 . — Balance Shed of the Institute for 1913. 


Assets 

Liabilities 


(1) Cash in hand. 

1.106,09 — : (i) Reserve fund . . 

— 5 73. *>38.01 

{2) Credits with banks 

.(2) Compensation fund 

— >52 

and savings banks 

3.684.69 (3) Reserve for current 

(a) Post office sav- 

risks 

562.76 

ings bank . . . 

Reinsurance con- 


(&) Credit institutes 196.716.90 201.507.68; tribution. . . . 

281.38 >81.36 

(3] Securities at the cur- 

{4) Adverse balance of 


rent price on the 

reinsurance account 


exchange at the end 

(5) Creditors ... 

— 4.27 “.86 

of the year . 

3-997 -'5 

Profits on wor- 



3.440 4,031.75 k . ng 

— .H 119.3a 

(4) Bills 

(5) Credits with agents 
and members of the 

1.857.89 


Institute 

— 6.510.19 


(6) Various debtors . 

189-25 



— 613.240,01 . . . 

— 6 1 3. 240,01 


Prom the profit and loss account we see that the working expend 
amounted, in 1913, to about 36,586 crowns, of which 25,515 was paid in 
salaries to the Institute staff; 2,715 in stationery, etc.; 3,580 was paid 101 
work done outside the Institute ; 2,197 * n postage and telegrams. With 
respect to the investment securities which, as may be seen, amount to 
245,775 crowns, it may be noted that 245,775 represent the value of 41 
mortgage securities of the Lower Austria Mortgage Credit Institute ; 70.411' 
refer to 139 shares in the city of Vienna loan of 1898 ; 77,550 represent the 
value of 39 shares in another Vienna loan (Verkehrsanlagen) of a nominal 
value of 94,000, crowns ; and. lastly, 3.440 crowns are accounted lor by the 
interest on these securities. 

The profit on the year's working in 1913 amounted, as has been 
to 34,419 crowns, and this amount was allocated in its entirely to the 
reserve fund , which increased from 573,828 crowns, on 31st December. Kp- 
to 608,247 crowns on 31st December, 1913, 

The annual reports of the Institute contain, finally, statistics us to 
frequency and gravity of hailstorms. In the months from May to 
her, for example, the days on which hailstorms occurred resulting m tlai®-' 
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for damage, numbered, in 1912, 40 and i u iai - , ■> 
ff ere much more frequent and more serious than in to!! 9 * t hailstonus 
they numbered 3,235, with damage to the extent ,.i,t 1,1 ' first '' ear 

h, 1913 they numbered 2,625 with a total damage „i "° W1S - - vhile 
order to give an idea of the rush of work which at „ ' ; ?“' ;>40 crowus - !*' 
undertaken by a hail insurance institute in mmet f asuns must bv 
equitable valuation of damage, it will suffice to 111 > ' the ral>ii aml 

.ingle day of storm - June 6th “20 h!! °" that ' in ‘ 9 «. » a 

io.sli /7 -owns. On August 5 k, ,o( the IZ-T, *“ * toW ° f 

W 3 , there were 57 6 for a total arnomTt of 40 84! ‘ m AugUSt 

i 9 i >. the most severe hailstorms, involving cld.ns ffir ,n 

occurred in June. In 1913, on the other hnnH th . 2 crowns > 
4 days on which hail fell, doing damage to the exkntnfT^ ^ l "' e °“ ly 
in that year storms were most freqtnmt w " it 
toil fell, and a total damage of 137,^7 caon'm 15 **>' 5 •* ueh 

Hail represents, from every point of view, a hi»hh variable rkl- 
In 1913 the area affected included 52 comt districts, while in the previous 
yeat only 41 were affected. The frequency within the different districts 
nlsn fluctuates greatly from year to year ; for example the district of Kitsch- 
a ": f 9 i*. was visited by storm only four limes, while, in roi it was 

visited by storm on ten occasions. J 

We see, therefore, that the Lower Austria Had Institute is working 
under a number of difficulties, due not only to the competition of private 
enterprises and the general economic conditions of the country, which in 
recent years have been by no means favourable, but also to the seriousness 
f, * ie ^ assumes. From what we have said above it mav 

teuly be concluded that the Institute is meeting a verv real need in Austrian 
agriculture. 




Part III: Credit 


ARGENTINA. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AXD THE -YEW LAWS REGARDING 
WARRAXTG AXD AGRICULTURAL PLEDGE. 


SOURCES : 

LEVI'r '|f >43 Y C1644 SOBRE WARRANTS V l’XEXDA A CRAM A V SUS DECREIOS KEGLASTEXIARIOS. 
1 9643 and 9644 concerning -a arrant s and agricultural pledge and the decrees regulating 

their execution). Bolotin Olicial, Xoveiubtrr 20, ni^, 

Warrant y Prenda Agraria [Warrant and Agricultural Pledge). Revista de Ecouoitna v 
Finatizas, N°. 71 . Buenos Aires, Sep tern her 191^. 

L\ Xacz6n, Buenos Aires. 

L\ Razox, Buenos Aires. 


IXTKODUCTIGX. 


The question of agricultural credit has for some time been the object 
if special consideration in the rural circles of the Republic of La Plata. 

While land credit has of late JcvelojMfd in this country to the point of 
rousing numerous difficulties from the immoderate use made of it, it may 
to* said that agricultural credit, in the true sense of the term, namely as the 
sole support of the simple peasants, is as a role non-existanl. Xow, when 
we consider that in a country formed by colonisation, like Argentina, it is 
^ vital importance to put the agriculturist in a position to apply his energies 
t0 the cultivation and exploitation of the land, we shall readily understand 
that it is most urgent to institute, agricultural credit in the Republic, this 
teng the sole method of attaining the object mentioned above. 

Yi morons bills aiming at solving this question have been laid before 
Nte Parliament — those presented by M. Lobos, former Minister, and M. 
Fr «$, Deputy, deserving social mention— but either on account of the 
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difficulties attending theiT execution, or lor reasons of a political and 
nistrative character, none of these bills were converted into legal enactments. 
It is however, necessary to point out that most of these bills presujm^d 
the creation of special credit institutions or establishments and that private 

capital absorbed by more advantageous investments would with difficulty 
have been prevailed upon to provide the sums necessary for their earry- 

Ulg Further, the Public Authorities were of opinion that the best method 
of solving the problem of agricultural credit for the moment, and that innst 
practicable for the agriculturist and most likely to attract private capital, 
l w on the warrant. This latter representing a real value is an effec- 
tive guarantee of the credit granted to the agriculturist when his crops ate 
stored and he is in need of this credit, in order not to be obliged to sell them 
under the pressure of the engagements he has contracted. Finn m this 
conviction the Public Authorities accepted the bilk of MM. Gallo and k- 
hallos, deputies, and passed the legislative measures establishing loans on 

warrants and on agricultural pledge. . . 

The system of warrants on produce deposited 111 warehouses authorised 
to give certificates which make possible, by means of mutual guarantees, 
the carrying out of the operation s of the consignment and storing oi the pro. 
duce and the negotiation of the document guaranteeing these loans on *. 
drift- cniovs great popularity, in view of the fact that the credit rests upon 
values’ which are tangible and are safer than personal guarantees. 

The greatest difficulty presented by this system of credit on wait imbed 
produce consists in its necessitating technical installations winch admit ot 
ensuring to the warrant an industrial value determined by the rfassilication 
of the produce, its conservation and the facility of keeping it It * )<• be 
absence of these undertakings and these installations that must lie attributed 
the fact that the warrant has not tieen I adore established spoil .it o 
in Argentina for agricultural transactions seeing that it cannot inspire con- 
fidence, if it is not supported by enterprises whose gmarai ntee assures he n- 
curity of this form of credit. If tins condition, which is ind»]x ' 
the warrant, is wanting, it is imjiossihle to negotiate it, for no on ■ • 
confidence in a tangible value il its classification and the consenation .. . 
produce are not guaranteed. 

The provisions enacted by the Public Authorities answer this * 
meat, bv providing that the authorised depots must P"*** ^ 

and technical installations necessary for conserving and <• las. i - ^ 

for ensuring the hygienic condition of the building?, in order tl . ^ 

mav entertain no doubts as to the security of his credit, M' 
dition , if capital is to take up this class of operations. vvh ich 

But the credit represented by warrants m/.., end ' , pro- 

is already harvested and stored, does not include, <' r rcso ' „ ire d by 
hlc-n, of agricultural credit, for it does not farn.sl. the mom^. l, ^ 
the agriculturist for the cultivation of his fand- " . ' a „ nc iil»ci 

requirement, the Public Authorities have establis ie ■ , ' , ljvt . 

pledge, that is to say, on the machines and agricultural implement. 
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ai. i*i.kix;i: 


and all the moveable pronertv • , 

the farmer is able to obtain, the nceesJrv fun tan,u | lg - h } ^is manner 
operations. Per contra, at the rmJtvb 4,-„„ ^ OT undertaking agricultur- 

'vant of a law regulating 


al ^ e . rati0 f S ’ Pe ! COnira > at tht present time Vr 
these operations, the agriculturist is forced to " imi U1 ” iaw relating 

r lender th « 


... ° ** J'iieeu 

the pnlpero, or some other money lender who «.;n 7' 7' l “ v '“ cl - 

advantageous and usurious terms’a ^o-called frie 11111 0,1 ver >’ <1is 

n,ra ! P k . d ? e havin ^ ^enwforth the form anti g, an ofTl<,.7° ^T 1 ' 
tegulated in a spectal manner, it will follow tint tl« J * ?‘ l1 °I’ cratwi1 

.ormd and moderate forms and will pmlltUtdi T " ** 

This credit system based on in dusi rinl Ji • ! V , ' 

(if the agriculturist, offers an advantage ever tl ^ vaIu ” at lhc disposal 
by the banks, inasmuch as,bvits guarantees and gKlnted 

the afflux of private capital, wL!7w^h a f T * l ,R,mo . tes 

to agricultural credit would bo useless until nffio‘ t P rou ^ 0,!t relating 

rained to devote to this special ^ * 
the provisions of which we are *mc'<kimr o m t 7 *‘i ’ tira " lj! S up 

\varrant° *“* **“ * 

To recapitulate : the credit obtainable at the present time bv a will 
ignuilturist m Argentina, liefore criming into his hands passes' through 
those of a -senes of middlemen who rob him. The Government, hv esti 7h- 
the S> Stem ° f warfants- and agriniltural pledges, pnrposes'to remove 
h 11 “ ,,v “ b >’ the capitalist to transact directly with the 

agncultunst the operations which he now effects through the channel of 
these intermediaries. * 

We will now set forth the principal provisions of laws Nos. 964, and 
ol )44 of October 15 and Ip, 1914 dealing respectively with warrant's and 
agricultural pledges. 


$ -• hAW 1)64^; COXCKKXIXO WARRANTS. 


ihis law provides. in the lirst place, that the credit o]*ratioi!S on 
bait nr agricultural produce, the products stock-breeding, forestry and 
-lining, or national manufactures placed in the fiscal warehouses, or 
those belonging to third parties, shall be made by means of “ deposit 
certificate's 11 and of “ warrants, ” 

Private stores and depots, according to the present law, can only give 
deposit certificates and warrants after the previous authorisation of the Ex- 
ecutive Power, which can only lx* granted after giving evidence of : (a) the 
' apitol with which they are established; [b) the conditions of security, the 
measures taken against tire and the causes of deterioration affecting huild- 
]li " s and the insurance relating thereto ; (r) the form of management, the 
^ of supervision, of classification and of the hygienic measures which 
^ill he adopted in the stores ; (<?) the maximum charges to be levied for de- 
1jX)sn :|1 'd other ojxrations connected therewith, sttcli as insurance, hand- 
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ling of cereals, cleaning and drying seeds, etc.; ( e ) the obligations of the 
agement relating to the entry and exit of goods, or produce, the obser- 
vation of the latter, and the responsibility in case of loss or damage ; U) t] le 
names and addresses of the representatives of the company or depositary. 

It is absolutely forbidden to the depositaries, to whom the present law 
refers, to buy or sell fruit or produce of the same kind as those mentioned 
in the deposit certificates or warrants, that they issue. The Executive 
Authority shall not grant the permission required by the preceding section 
to those who or shall withdraw it, should the case occur, if the prohibited 
operation has been carried out subsequently to the said authorisation. 

Depositaries issuing warrants, who shall wish to discount, nr negotiate 
this class of effects, shall only be permitted to do so with the authorisation 
of the Executive Authority and under such conditions as the latter shall 
determine. 

The depositaries shall insure against fire, at the expense of the deposit- 
ors, the goods received, in the manner determined by the regulations nf 
the Authorities. 

On delivery the fruit or produce deposited, the management of file- 
store in question shall give, at the request of the depositor, a deposit 
certificate and a corresponding warrant, giving the date of despatch, the 
name and address of the depositor, the name of the store and the signature 
of the manager, together with the class of the produce, its quantity and 
weight, the class and number of the packages, their quality and condi- 
tion, their approximate value and all information serving lor their identi- 
fication, according to the practice established in the trade of the respective 
kinds of produce, the amount for which they are insured, the name and ad- 
dress of the insurer, the length of time of the deposit, etc. 

In order that the dejxisit certificates and warrants relating to fruiter 
produce deposited may lx? issued, it is necessary that : 

(1) The said effects be insured, either directly by the owner. or by the 

medium of the depositaries issuing the said certificates, or warrants, in con- 
formity with section 2, paragraph (</). , 

(2) That their value be in»t less than five hundred pesos of tlu- natio- 
nal coinage. 

(3) That they be free from all charge ot legal seizure notified m dv 
manager ot the depot ; otherwise they shall be considered as nnn-existuiit. 

The warrants shall always be non -transferable. The lirst endorsi iiMit 
of the deposit certificate, or of the warrant, as tile case may be. shall k- 
written on the back of the document in question ; it must for its validity 
be entered 011 the bnoks of the depositary issuing it, within six days 

The effect of endorsement, as far as the deposit certificate is concerned, 
is the transfer of the ownership of the property to which it refers together 


with the charges that will be due in the case of the existenceof a nigotiate* 
warrant, and if it is a question of the warrant, the credit right > 'd du 
said warrant. 

Once the warrant has been negotiated, the amount of credit, the n ‘ u3it ’ 
and address of the lender, the date of its falling due and the place oi 


vment 



